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[hink what happens to Paper 
WHEN THE PRESSES 


ry. 
is murmur of straining rolls rises to a 
roar as the presses start the paper on its 
journey from the reel. The whole building 
vibrates. Heavy lead type molds lick across 
the surface of the paper. Metal color blocks 
strike at it with split second regularity. And 
then it is that paper must stand the test. The 
test it cannot survive unless it possesses in 
full measure all of these five essentials: 
STRENGTH — fibres that will hold together 
under the tension of high press speeds... sur- 
faces that will bear up under the smashing pressure and make possible clean cut impressions at low cost. 
of printing plates. The most modern of printing papers, Kleerfect, 
SURFACE UNIFORMITY of color and smooth- offers you these 5 essentials in balanced relationship. 


ness which will insure printing of equally high On your next printing job—whether 


quality on both the wire and felt sides of the paper. it calls for one color or for many Styfect 


COLOR not so dazzlingly white that it will fatigue colors —specify Kleerfect. You'll — 
find that Kleerfect produces results Hyfect the all- 


readers’ eyes, but neutralized to add legibility to text 
. : , purpose book 


and effectiveness to the reproduction of illustration. which, up to now, have not been 


OPACITY which will prevent heavy ink areas 


from showing through on the reverse side and thus 


. paper possesses, 
possible on book papers. in relationship to 
Your printer can supply Kleer- its lower price 
ah ; ; fect and quote prices. For samples range, relatively 
enable you to save on mailing costs by using lighter nee , ; the same balanced 
of printing on this new paper write , 

=) qualities as Kleer- 

our advertising office in Chicago. fect —for work not 


demanding the 


weight papers. 
INK AFFINITY measured to eliminate unevenness 


in type color or fuzziness in illustrative reproduction This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect or Hyfect ultra of Kleerfect. 


KIMBERLY - CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET HE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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3 FACTS: 


1 Plant Operating Officials are the men whx 
must be sold in order to do business with 


manufacturing plants. 


2 FACTORY has more paid subscribers 
among Plant Operating Officials than any 


other business publication 


3 FACTORY does the most effective job of 


reaching these Plant Operating Officials for 





advertisers— iT the lowest cost. 


PAACWORSY manvrenance 


A McGraw-Hill Publication ¢ 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 
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Power from steam, electricity, heat, air, water, or oil engine drives— 


Speeds Industry’s Wheels 


In steel mills, coal mines, food industries, 
automobile plants, oil refineries, textile mills 
—or wherever there’s work to be done, 
power constantly bends its back to the many 


tasks at hand. 


The weekly production of electricity through- 
out the United States recently reached a new 
all-time peak of more than 2,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, indicating the activity in the 
power plant equipment market. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING reaches 
each month more than 18,000 power plant 
engineers and executives—men who are 
constantly seeking opportunities to improve 


the methods and reduce the cost of generat- 
ing, transmitting and utilizing power. 

POWER PLANT ENGINEERING can eco- 
nomically present the sales story of your 
boilers, stokers, engines, turbines, motors, 
generators, piping, 
belting, lubricants, and other power plant 


equipment and supplies. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
Chicago, Ill. 


pumps, compressors, 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Case Studies of Industrial Marketing’—Be 
ginning the most ambitious editorial program we 
ave ever attempted. For the first time, these 
urticles will present a comprehensive picture of 
the marketing set-ups and programs of companies 
recognized as leaders in the industrial ra tow 
field. Here will be detailed the functioning of 
those divisions of typical companies which serve 
build successful enterprises by the use of 
sound, aggressive, coordinated methods. When 
ompleted, this series will serve as a guide to the 
practical application of time-tested and proven 
merchandising and marketing practices for the 
lurable goods industries, showing the variations 
mn general programs according to the require- 
nents of the specific fields in which they are 
operated. Be sure to read this entire series, 
tarting in the March issue. 


@ “The Problems of Sub-Channel Selling,” by 
|. M. McKibben, Jr., Manager, Industrial Dis- 
tribution, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com 
pany. Mr. McKibbin discusses the general prob- 
ms that confront manufacturers when selling 
through distributors, pointing out how they may 
ivoided, but once engaged how to overcome 
without disturbing the effective relation- 


@ “Turning Sales Opportunities into Profitable 
'rders."—The story of General Electric Com 
y's “Camp Circuit,” unique traveling drama 

d presentation of the function of the com- 

‘s sales promotional and advertising pro 


* 


ublished monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc. 

et 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
vere 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
June 20, 1935. 


syright, 1936, Advertising Publications, Inc 
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_ Stepping 
on the Gas... 


With metal-working plants of all kinds “stepping on 


o 
kt 


* 


the gas,” automotive shops are doing their full share 


of the accelerating. 


In 1935, car and truck production leaped ahead of 
1934 by 45% . . . 1936 promises even further in- 
creases, as manufacturers prepare production facil- 


ities for new record-breaking outputs. 


Such is the general outlook in the entire metal-work- 
ing field today . . . a field which offers predepression 


opportunities for selling industrial equipment. 


And American Machinist — blanketing the field like 
a turret top — offers a powerful, effective medium for 
“stepping on the gas” with sales promotion aimed at 


getting the new, big orders. 


For, wherever metal is worked, no matter what the 
product, American Machinist covers the key produc- 
tion and management officials. It has more regular 
paid subscribers in the metal-working field than any 


other paper. 


Use American Machinist advertising, and use it plenty, 
in 1936, if you want your full share of the orders 


from the busy, buying metal-working field. 


American 
Machinist 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Hunt 


, where you can bag the 
BIG ONES 
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If you're hunting for BIG ORDERS, head for the field 
covered by Product Engineering 

And let Product Engineering shoot your sales message 
straight to the men who control the orders the design 
engineers and executives who specify parts, materials, and 


finishes for all types of products 


The high-powered reader interest in Product Engineering 


gives your sales message an extra zip that makes it sink 


in, create a preference for your product, and GET RESULTS! 


Then when your salesmen hit the field WlelidsMmitehe 


easily they bag the BIG ORDERS 


=e 


uct Engineerinc 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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With the country’s greatest home-building drive being 
launched and other construction programs under way 
that are expected to aggregate over $4,500,000,000 
in contracts this year, manufacturers of industrial 
goods used in building face a period of better times 





@ DEFINITE evidence of the long 
awaited upturn in the building goods 
industries is manifested in reports of 
1935 building activity which show 
practically double the previous year’s 
volume of residential building and an 
approach to the 1931 level. Forecasts 
for the present year add to this glow- 
ing picture with predictions of another 
hundred per cent jump in this bracket 
and a fifty per cent increase in indus- 
trial building construction. Total pos- 
sible building of all classifications, pub- 
lic works, utilities, and road and street 
work may reach upwards of $4,500,- 
000,000 for the next twelve months. 
Furthermore, to gauge a fuller mean- 
ing of this program to the manufac- 
turer of industrial products, to this 
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figure must be added the cost of ma- 
chinery and equipment with which to 
carry out the work, the machinery 
and equipment necessitated by the new 
industrial construction, and equipment 
and furnishing for the vast home 
building program. With such a pros- 
pectus in hand, it is obvious that a 
great selling job confronts the manu- 
facturer of every type of equipment, 
materials and supplies which will be 
used in this huge work, and the re- 
ward will be in keeping with the inge- 
nuity and soundness of the marketing 
program. 

Residential construction shines 
brightest in the building picture for 
several reasons. Foremost, perhaps, is 
a general realization that the housing 























ESTIMATES OF CONSTRUCTION VOLUME—(37 Eastern States) 


Year 1935 


Factories 
Public and _ Institutional 


Buildings 329,000,000 


Year 1936 
Conservative 
Commercial Buildings...$ 163,000,000 $ 225,000,000 


Estimated 
Increases 
Per Cent 
38 to 53 
41 to 63 


Year 1936 
Possible 
$ 250,000,000 
150,000,000 175,000,000 
475,000,000 500,000,000 44 to 52 








All Non-Residential 


Building $ 598,000,000 


$ 850,000,000 


$ 925,000,000 42to 54 





107,000,000 
360,000,000 


Apartments and Hotels. .$ 
1 and 2 Family Houses*. 


$ 175,000,000 


All Residential Buildings.$ 467,000,000 $ 805,000,000 


63 to 87 
75 to 100 


$ 200,000,000 


630,000,000 720,000,000 





$ 920,000,000 72to 97 





TOTAL BUILDING. $1,065,000,000 
Public Works and Utili- 
675,000,000 


$1,655,000,000 


$1,845,000,000 S55 to 73 


700,000,000 —3.7 to +5 


650,000,000 





$1,740,000,000 $2,305,000,000 


*Estimated new family 
dwelling units in entire 


United States 70,000 


$2,545,000,000 32tc 46 


120,000 140,000 71 to 100 
—Dodge Statistical and Research Service. 


situation in the United States is far 
below standards that would be toler- 
ated in other major industrial nations, 
and it is now being viewed as the seri- 
ous blockade to our social and eco- 
nomic recovery, with the result that 
all agencies are putting forth every 
effort to remove the wedge which has 
been holding up operation in this im- 
portant field. The psychological ef- 
fect of poor housing is held by many 
students of the situation as a retard- 
ing influence to normal spending. 
With the practical ability of the 
public to buy new homes improving, 
the Committee for Economic Re- 
covery, in a report to the President, 
urged a drastic reduction in the inter- 
est rates charged on money lent to 


Concrete promotes new uses 























finance new homes, suggesting a four 
and one-half per cent rate. Progress 
in that direction is materializing to- 
gether with another encouraging fac- 
tor, which is the release of funds by 
life insurance companies for urban 
mortgages, with a fairly general re- 
duction in interest rates from six to 
five and one-half per cent. 

@ The long term amortized loan for 
residential work is now the predomi- 
nant practice with greater satisfaction 
to both parties, a practice which has 
been used in Europe with success for 
several years. This new trend, to- 
gether with the fact that under the 
Banking Act of 1935 amortized loans 
were placed in the class of any sound 
asset as to liquidity, will provide ample 
funds for home building. Thus, with 
the need for from 750,000 to 1,000,- 
000 new homes per year for the next 
ten years, the increasing desire for in- 
vestment in new living quarters, and 
the release of finances for them, the 
actual construction of 250,000 homes 
during 1936 as predicted by American 
Builder is practically assured. Of 
this number, the publication figures 
that ninety per cent will be priced to 
sell at under $10,000, with the largest 
market within the range of $5,000 
to $7,500. 

According to figures of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the 1935 volume 
of home building work, both new 
and alterations, totaled $478,843,100 
in the thirty-seven Eastern states 
served by this organization. This rep- 
resented a gain of ninety-two per cent 
over the total of $248,840,100 re- 
ported in 1934. The 1931 total for 


the same territory aggregated $811,- 
388,700. 

Building permit figures show an in- 
crease in the average cost per re- 
modeling job from $556 in 1932 to 
$721 for the first eight months of 
1935. 

In an unprecedented effort to make 
the public housing-conscious and to 
spur the natural movement, about 150 
national manufacturers of building 
products and equipment, comprising 
the Manufacturers’ Housing Display 
Council, in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, have in- 
augurated a nation-wide series of Na- 
tional Home Shows. The first was 
opened in Baltimore early in January 
and was attended by 50,000 persons 
during the week, giving promise of 
$1,000,000 worth of business; the 
second started on the fifteenth of the 
month in connection with the reopen- 
ing of the San Diego fair. Other cities 
on the list are Kansas City, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Houston, Oakland, 
Miami, Minneapolis, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis, and Boston. In 
each city where the shows are con- 
ducted, local real estate boards, bet- 
ter housing committees and civic or- 
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Cost of Materials Delivered on the 
Job Per $1,000 of Construction 
Contract Price* 


Sand, Gravel, Stone, Slag, Cinders, 


Ue. 900965000460 ekes00ReeKs $46.98 
Brick (Face, Common, Fire, Pav- 

IN, GE.) cccccccccccccsccces 18.33 
Tile (Fireproofing) ............ 3.55 
Tile, Facing, Terra Cotta, Floor and 

Wl - benedeebiseneteedenens 7.38 
Concrete and Cinder Block....... 3.28 
Cut Stone, Granite and Marble... 11.84 
Ripreg, TUBB, GE. occ ccccccves 1.48 
CED nedaaedeodeevedscetoes 40.21 
Dn steduenGueehe KASw NE Mees 1.79 
PR ec eee nee enede 4.00 
ae 34.67 
Reinforcing Dtetl ..cccccscccese 13.48 
Cast Iron, Miscellaneous, exclud- 

IMG PIE ccccccccccccccccces 2.42 


Metal Doors, Windows and Trim. 4.64 
Metal and Wire Lath and Furring 1.66 
Ornamental Metal Work ........ 3.86 
Lumber, rough and finished...... 3 
Lath, Shingles and Shakes (Wood) 1.21 


PT <cactakbid we bhaenkess 13.48 
Composition Board ..........++. 2.19 
Waterproofing Materials ........ 1.05 
Hardware, rough and finished..... 5.18 
Paints, Varnishes, Glass ........ 8.72 
Roofing and Sheet Metal........ 14.37 
Finished Flooring (other than ce- 
ment, wood or tile) .........-. 1.90 
Screens, Shades, Awnings, etc.... 0.63 


Heating and Ventilating equipment 31.90 
Plumbing and Gas Fitting equip- 

MONE ccccciccesccescsescess SREP 
Electrical appliances and supplies.. 25.64 
Elevators, Dumb Waiters and 

COUNTERS cc cnccccccsccccese 13.05 
Pipe: Drain Tile, Vitrified, Con- 

crete, Segment Tile Corrugated. 5.83 
Pipe: Cast-Iron, Sheet and Tube, 

i Ck cCccinehdnewasewee 9.30 
Wire Cable, Guards, and Fencing. 0.94 
Bituminous Paving Materials, Tar, 


AE GRE GE occ cccesscens 7.23 
Wood Piling and Timber ....... 1.64 
Ready Mixed Concrete. ........ 0.87 
PEMENEED ccccccccescesevcsees 5.41 
DEMRE FURGUEES occ ccccccccesces 5.05 
MEOGUUMGOUS ccc cccccccevccose 6.77 

APES. 445606008 cesenee0 $428.72 


*Based on the United States Census of the Con- 


struction Industry using cost figures applicable to 
1929. 





ganizations will participate. Russell 
G. Creviston, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion, Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the Council. 
Another dramatic move of similar 
purpose was the one hour nation-wide 
radio conference of building material 
dealers, contractors, builders and archi- 
tects staged in the morning of ‘Jan. 
13 by Johns-Manville over fifty-one 
NBC stations preceding the annual 
J-M sales convention. Outstanding 
men from every division of the build- 
ing industry, from architecture to 
financing, related what they were do- 
ing and what the listeners can do in 
planning to meet the great upsurge of 
activity in their field. 
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While all this, and more, is being 
done to develop the housing business, 
manufacturers serving the industry 
are extending their marketing opera- 
tions and advertising programs in in- 
dustrial and trade publications, which 
was reflected in the annual advertising 
volume reported in these columns last 
month. Advertising to architects, 
likewise, is on the increase as this pro- 
fessional service is assuming greater 
importance in building operations of 
smaller size than ever before, due to 
more caution being exercised by home 
buyers. It is felt by some that this 
is also because of confusion existing 
in the minds of many as a result of 
the increasing number of construction 
innovations coming on the market in 
the prefabricated housing field, and, 
further, a desire for more individual- 
ity than many of the offerings in that 
line permit. Prefabrication is of grow- 
ing importance, nevertheless, and is 
of major concern as an outlet for 
many types of materials and special 
built-in equipment. 

@ It was because of this intensified 
buyer-interest in the full details of 
home construction that theF. W. Dodge 
Corporation brought out, a year ago, 
its Home Owners’ Catalogs, providing 
for the distribution in bound volume 
form of manufacturers’ catalogs of 
building materials, equipment and 
furnishings. These are made up in 
two volumes, one being sent to owners 
whose residential projects range in cost 
above $7,000, and one to those be- 
low that figure to a $4,000 minimum. 
Many of the best-known companies 
in the building industry are using this 
new service either in whole or in part 
in selected territories. 

The 1936 Sweet’s Catalog File for 
the building industry just distributed 
contains 500 more pages of catalog in- 
formation than the previous file. A 
total of 848 companies filed 1,074 
catalogs in the current file, whereas 
the 1935 showing was 781 companies 
and 971 catalogs. The United States 
Gypsum Company included seven dif- 
ferent catalogs in the file, totaling 
147 pages. The largest single catalog 
was filed by the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, having eighty pages. Barrett 
Company’s catalog of seventy pages 
was a close second. Many of the cata- 
logs included were also bound sep- 
arately by their publishers for supple- 
mentary distribution. 

The plumbing and heating and air 
conditioning industry which has been 





















Plumbing features new styles 


setting a fast pace during the last few 
years will be one of the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of the 1936 building program 
inasmuch as a recent analysis showed 
that twenty-five per cent of FHA 
money advanced has gone for plumb- 
ing and heating. In reporting the 
shipments of plumbing and heating 
items for the first eleven months of 
1935 as compared with the same period 
of 1934, Domestic Engineering re- 
ported the following number of pieces 
or units shipped and percentages of 
increase: 


Percentage 
Total Increase 
11 Mos. 11 Mos. 


Vitreous China Plumb- 
ing fixtures ....... 2,355,716 84.4 
Porcelain Plumbing 
Fixtures (12 mos.).. 
Cast Iron Boilers, 
Thousands of Pounds 229,918 11.9 
Cast Iron Radiation, 
Thousands of feet of 
heating surface .... 


27,089 7.8 


52,107 13.4 


Steel Boilers ........ 6,443 37.7 
Domestic Water Sys- 
ONE 00sec esesccas 101,564 40.5 


(Continued on Page 23) 


An innovation bids for favor 








Merchandising 
Through the 


Dealer 


The Irwin Auger Bit Company has 
found that it pays to have a definite 
sales policy when selling through 
wholesalers and dealers and to pro- 
vide them with practical, field test- 
ed displays and merchandising helps 


@ ONE of the outstanding jobs of 
marketing industrial products through 
an exclusive wholesaler-dealer set-up is 
being done by The Irwin Auger Bit 
Company, Wilmington, O., and is 
brought to attention by an unusual 
counter display assortment container 
with which the company is merchan- 
dising a new line of “two-handed” 
screw drivers. Officials of the com- 
pany attribute its success to a rigid 
sales policy and aggressive merchandis- 
ing which is conducted under the di- 
rection of H. M. Swain, executive 
vice-president. 

The Irwin company has, for 51 
years, manufactured auger bits. Irwin 
bits have been nationally advertised 
and sold all over the world and are 
generally recognized as the finest tools 
of their kind. Within the last few 
years a new sales policy of selling only 
through wholesale distributors has 
been in effect, together with a promise 
to the independent hardware trade of 
putting them in a position to meet 
chain store and catalog house competi- 
tion over their counter. 

Moreover, the Irwin Auger Bit 
Company is a subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Fair Competition, an 
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organization with whom manufactur- 
ers willingly file a sworn statement of 
sales policy, a copy of which is avail- 
able to anyone interested. This stand 
taken by Irwin for the benefit of the 
independent hardware retailers has 
been responsible, to a certain degree, 
for a 300 per cent increase in its busi- 
ness in 1935 over 1934 sales, indica- 
tive beyond a doubt that independent 
dealers will support a manufacturer 
who plays ball with them. 
@ As to the new screw driver line, 
Irwin engineers and factory men made 
a thorough study of screw drivers and 
screw driver design during last year. 
Out of this they developed the Irwin 
Nu-Grip “Two - Handed” Screw 
Driver—entirely different from ordi- 
nary screw drivers, with an extra long 
grip which permits the use of both 
hands in turning, and added strength 
that allows for extra pressure. With 
these “Two-Handed” screw drivers, 
workmen found that they could get 
greater pressure and leverage—drive 
screws easier, and overcome the resist- 
ance offered by battered and rusted 
screws. 

This led to the problem of working 
out a device to prove to the buyer 


that with an Irwin Nu-Grip Two- 
Handed Screw Driver, he could get 
more pressure and leverage than with 
ordinary screw drivers. 

To prove the point, Irwin had sev- 
eral sample displays made up, like the 
one illustrated herewith, and placed 
them in different parts of the coun- 
try. Comments were very favorable 
from those who tested it, and, from 
all indications, it is the best screw 
driver sales help dealers ever had. 

The display invites customers to 
test the difference between ordinary 
screw drivers and an Irwin Nu-Grip 
Two-Handed. A simple apparatus at 
the front of the display with an in- 
dicator and dial proves the difference 
in turning power and proves it con- 
clusively, because the customer does 
the turning. 


@ So far this display has proven very 
successful and popular with jobbers 
and dealers all over the country. It 
is given free with an assortment of 
thirty-six screw drivers, two each of 
eighteen different styles and sizes. 

Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pearson, 
Inc., Columbus, O., directs the com- 
pany’s advertising. 
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By J. M. McKIBBIN, Jr. 


Manager of Industrial Distribution 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Developing Worth While Sales 
Outlets 


@ IT is one thing to secure distrib- 
utors, but it is quite another prob- 
lem to develop distributors to the 
point that they become worth while 
or valuable product outlets for you 
—the type of distributors that help 
you to reach a greater part of your 
true market. As we found in our 
discussion last month, a wide variety 
of distributor outlets already exists and 
our problem as a manufacturer is to 
so interpert the market, our prod- 
ucts and our services to certain of 
these outlets that they see the ad- 
vantage of “taking on” our line. 

Too many manufacturers reach the 
point of complacent satisfaction when 
their distributor franchise is signed. 
From my observation and experience 
in distribution work, I would say 
distributor development is the stum- 
bling block in the path of successful 
sub-channel selling. 

How familiar is the expression, “I 
succeeded in getting ‘so and so’ to 
take on our line!” Such a. sales 
manager’s follow-through usually pro- 
ceeds something like this: 

“Miss X, send a copy of this agree- 
ment to our accounting department. 
They should have a copy. Oh, yes, 
and see that XYZ distributor receives 
a set of our latest price information. 
Send it to the attention of Jones, 
he’s manager. And see if the ad- 
vertising department has some de- 
scriptive literature. Some of that 
material we used in our last com- 
paign—they will know what to send.” 


Building the proper sales and service relationship 
between the distributor and his market, backed by 
sound market interpretation and proper product edu- 


cation, effects a successful distributor sales program 
ES EE i NR a EEE A LOE TIE AE, TE TE REGEN IRIE 


This is, I believe, a faithful repro- 
duction of a sales manager-secretary 
conversation I overheard as I waited 
for a sales manager friend to join 
me for lunch. At lunch, I learned 
that my friend was on the last lap 
of a campaign to secure “adequate 
distribution.” He had lined up more 
than one hundred distributors—he re- 
ferred to the activity as “spotting 
distribution.” Soon he would “be 
set” and could watch the business 
roll in. 
@ The sad part about this recitation 
of facts is that it appears to be the 
commonplace, not the rare or unusual. 
Sales management of companies that 
sell a large part of their product out- 
put through their direct sales organ- 
ization all too often have only occa- 
sional spurts of enthusiasm for sub- 
channel selling. For example, a 
shrinking sales curve such as most 
companies have experienced in the 
last five years has caused many of 
them to look for additional sales out- 
lets. 

Distributor development requires 
the same painstaking care and enthu- 
siasm that is necessary for the devel- 
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opment of a hard-hitting direct sales 
force. This article deals with the 
rather broad field of sub-channel sell- 
ing rather than a particular division 
of sales outlets such as wholesaler, 
dealer, or specialized agent; therefore, 
I will take up distributor development 
under three general heads, each broad 
enough to be considered as a definite 
part of distributor development, 
whether your interest is limited to one 
class of sub-channel outlet, or em- 
braces all. 





1. Product Education 











When you take your product into 
the open market and compete for 
sales representation, you will be con- 
fronted with one or two prevalent 
conditions. Either the distributor you 
have secured has handled competitive 
equipment, or his sales experience has 
been on an entirely different product. 
In either event, product education is 
essential. It is not enough to simply 
make your product literature avail- 
able—your distributor’s success as a 
sales outlet for your product will 
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A sound film, a question and answer booklet, and a specialized catalog are 
typical of the three important pane of product educational material needed 


to properly train distributor sa 


depend upon his ability to interpret 
the product to his customers. 

@ Manufacturers are inclined to be 
product-minded—we know every de- 
tail of the product that we have 
created—but we must realize that to 
be increasingly successful in selling 
our product we must consider it from 
our customer’s point of view. What 
will the purchase and employment of 
our product accomplish in our cus- 
tomer’s production line? In order to 
be successful in this new sales ap- 
proach, your distributor must cer- 
tainly know your product in every 
detail, but more than that, he must 
know the problems confronting in- 
dustry—the advantage that your 
product enjoys on application in the 
light of conditions peculiar to the 
various industries in which it can be 
advantageously applied. This type of 
selling requires an intimate knowl- 
edge of the operations found in the 
various industries with an ability to 
present your product in the terminol- 
ogy of the industry. 

If we bear in mind that sub-chan- 
nel selling of industrial products is 
really a cross between merchandising 
and engineering negotiation selling, 
with the emphasis being placed on the 
merchandising side, we will readily 
appreciate the need of a dramatic 
product presentation to our distribu- 
tor organization. I will illustrate this 
point by an example. The Westing- 
house company has for years manu- 
factured and sold a line of safety 
switches. A few years ago, our en- 
gineers developed a circuit breaker 
at a sufficiently low price that, con- 
sidering its increased advantages over 
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jesmen to do the most productive selling job 


the safety switch from a user’s stand- 
point, is rapidly making inroads on 
the safety switch business in this 
country. Our problem was to quick- 
ly and enthusiastically place the cir- 
cuit breaker story before distributors 
and prospective outlets. Our engi- 
neers had prepared a great deal of 
technical data describing the con- 
struction, merits, and operating char- 
acteristics of the new breakers. This 
type of material proved to be very 
valuable to a number of our own 
sales people who contact engineering 
talent within their customers’ organ- 
izations. But distributor education 
must be simplified—it must be pro- 
motional, so these data of an engineer- 
ing character would be virtually use- 
less without simplification. We cre- 
ated the following three pieces, as 
shown in the illustration, to do this 
distributor educational job: 


A. A Sounp Fum entitled “The 
Breaks of the Game.” This sales aid 
begins by immediately recognizing 
the wholesale salesman’s problem— 
that of putting sales effort behind a 
wide line of products. By recogniz- 
ing the distributor salesman’s predica- 
ment we obtained the interest of our 
audience. The film then shows by 
example a product presentation that 
breaks down sales resistance. The 
third section of the film shows the 
proper application of circuit break- 
ers in various industry applications 
and finally a few peculiar mechanical 
advantages and operating character- 
istics of the breaker. 

A film of this type has advantages 
in interesting and enthusing a sales 


group. Such a presentation is also 
successful in bringing out sales ques- 
tions which further sell the distribu- 
tor organization on the product. Such 
a product introduction is not limited 
to sound film presentation; it can be 
accomplished through a skillful pres- 
entation by headquarters’ representa- 
tives. 


B. QUESTION AND ANSWER Book- 
LeET—Although many manufacturers 
do a fine job of product introduc- 
tion, they often overlook the im- 
portance of leaving with each dis- 
tributor salesman simplified data 
which will help him to answer the 
questions that come up as he makes 
his sales contacts. This is where 
many distributor sales meetings fall 
short—they create enthusiasm at the 
time and give promise of high sales 
volume which is never reached be- 
cause of the lack of helpful informa- 
tion in the hands of the distributor 
salesman. 

Here is where the question and an- 
swer, or “first aid,” type of booklet 
enters the picture. Following such 
a meeting, I like to leave with each 
man on the firing line a copy of this 
booklet. It should be written from 
two angles—product education and 
industry application. 


C. CaTaLoG INFORMATION. The 
sound film, or factory presentation, 
and the follow-through question and 
answer booklet are not enough to do 
a complete product educational job, 
even though these are the stimulat- 
ing and enthusiasm-building tools of 


the educational program. Now we 
require the more familiar, less promo- 
tional type of catalog material. The 
catalog should completely cover the 
line and all the ramifications of price, 
terms and delivery. This kind of in- 
formation is so necessary to any sales 
job that it needs no special emphasis 
here other than to say that simplicity 
of material should be the goal. If 
the necessary material becomes bulky 
when compiled, prepare two catalogs. 
One should be for office use where 
detailed information is needed for ex- 
act pricing and quotation work. The 
salesman’s catalog information should 
be simplified to the “nth” degree. A 
cumbersome catalog is more often an 
office ornament than a traveling com- 
panion of a salesman. Put your in- 
formation in such form that it will 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Evaluating the Industrial 


Exposition 


By L. W. SEELIGSBERG, 
Vice-President, O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New York 


@ WHAT about expositions? What 
about advertising? One question is 
as pertinent as the other. Whether 
any particular accounting system 
classifies exposition exhibit expense as 
advertising, makes not the least dif- 
ference. Like advertising, it is a 
selling effort. Like advertising, it 
provides an opportunity to attract a 
group or mass of people. Like adver- 
tising, it singles interested individuals 
out of a group and helps to convert 
them into buyers. Like advertising, it 
is subject to quantitative and qualita- 
tive analyses, can be used effectively 
or otherwise, can be made profitable 
or unprofitable, according to the judg- 
ment and skill of the sponsor or his 
advisors. 

The value of an industrial exposi- 
tion can be gauged like an advertising 
medium. Circulation is one factor. 
How many persons will attend? What 
kind of people are they? Are they 
likely to be interested in our product? 
If interested, can they buy or recom- 
mend—what is their buying power? 

Circulation information is as readily 


available for an established, honestly 
well-managed exposition as for a pub- 
lication operated on the same high 
plane. Some exposition managements 
eagerly furnish authoritative attend- 
ance analyses that more than hold 
their own with A.B.C. statements, 
and the data on which these analyses 
are based are as readily available to 
potential exhibitors as are the circula- 
tion data of the best business papers. 

To be specific, take the “National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering” held every even-num- 
bered year in New York. Analyses 
issued by the exposition management 
classify registered visitors functionally 
by positions or professions and, sep- 
arately, by industries. As in A.B.C. 
reports, circulation trend also is avail- 
able, showing registered attendance 
for this exposition over a term of 
many years. 

Buying power also is determined as 
readily as for a business paper. In the 
case of the exposition named, the man- 
agement has made numerous surveys 
covering both exhibitors and regis- 


German display technique (See Page 50) 


tered visitors to determine what sales 
the former can trace to their exhibits 
and what purchases the visitors have 
made as a result of their examination 
at their attendance at the exposition. 
It is thus possible to evaluate the buy- 
ing power of exposition visitors from 
two angles: by an analysis of regis- 
trants geographically, industrially and 
vocationally as well as by records of 
actual purchases and sales. 


@ In appraising the circulation (at- 
tendance) of any given exposition, it 
is well to apply another test familiar 
to buyers of business paper space; 
namely, how the circulation or at- 
tendance is obtained. For example, 
an industrial exposition which freely 
admits the general public may have a 
large attendance, yet have but little 
value for the exhibitor of an indus- 
trial product. If, on the other hand, 
the general public is excluded, and an 
effort is made to bring the worth 
while buying factors from industry, 
the value of the attendance rises. It 
is wise also to note how the industrial 


Like advertising, the industrial exposition is subject to quantitative and qualita- 
tive analyses - - - Here are enumerated the factors concerning them that should be 
weighed before a decision is made to purchase space for exhibiting and then 
what to do to make the investment most productive of good will as well as sales 
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MANUFACTURE 


APS Fs =: 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Typical of the technique now being employed in industrial expositions to con- 
vey a better understanding of processes used by manufacturers is this new 
$8,000 model glass plant which took a year and a half to build in the labora- 
tories of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. A battery 
of three glass melting furnaces, raw material storage bins, mixers, annealing 
ovens, casting table and cutting rooms are shown in complete operation. The 
model was built because of the interest shown in optical glass making by more 


than 2,000 visitors passing through the company's plant annually. 


It has only 


been since 1915 that optical glass has been made in this country. The model 
will be exhibited at various scientific conventions, museums and industrial shows 


attendance is secured—what induces 
the visitors to come. 

@ In that connection, several factors 
should be noted. For example, an ex- 
position which draws attendance sole- 
ly by virtue of the exhibits may be 
If the ex- 
position is incidental to a convention, 
the value may be less, although cer- 
exhibits held in con- 
nection with important industrial and 
trade associations have been of major 
importance. The location of an ex- 
hibition is a factor which may affect 
the value of the audience produced 
for the exhibitor. 
exposition held at a resort or in an 


rated as of first quality. 


tain outstanding 


For example, an 


amusement environment is likely to 
have its potency diluted by other at- 
tractions which may be a motive for 
attendance. In short, the more nearly 
the exhibits themselves are the sole 
reason for visiting the exposition, the 
more valuable will that attendance be 
to the exhibitors. 

This principle emphasizes the im- 
portance of knowing how attendance 
is promoted. The industrial exposi- 
tions which have produced the best 
results for exhibitors are those for 
which attendance has been promoted 
largely by straight advertising in the 
fields 
from which the most desirable classes 
Such ad- 


vertising is, in the most successful in- 


business papers covering the 
of visitors are to be drawn. 
dustrial expositions, supplemented by 


tickets furnished to exhibitors and by 


them sent to their customers and 
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prospects. When such tickets have to 
be validated by registration before ad- 
mission, the final step has been taken. 

There is an opinion in some quarters 
that requiring payment for admission 
would add further value to the at- 
tendance. While, as a general rule, 
more value is attached to something 
that costs money than to that which 
is obtainable gratis, it is doubtful that 
attempts to charge admission to an 
industrial exposition would improve 
the character of the visiting group, 
and it would probably reduce it 
numerically. It seems no more logi- 
cal to require a prospective buyer to 
inspecting 
equipment at an industrial exposition 
than at the manufacturer’s plant. The 
whole purpose of an industrial exposi- 
tion is to bring buyers to sellers so 
that both may profit and, for perform- 
ing that service, to provide a reason- 
able margin for the exposition man- 


pay for the privilege of 


agement. 

@ Carrying the analogy between busi- 
ness paper advertising and industrial 
expositions a step further, it is well to 
scan the list of exhibitors—the com- 
plete list, not only a part of it. Aside 
from learning the company you will 
keep if you exhibit, you will want to 
know that no extraneous, catch-penny 
exhibits, concessions, are likely to de- 
tract from the interest which visitors 
will take in your display. The best 
and, from the exhibitors’ viewpoint, 
most successful industrial expositions 
maintain the high character of their 


exhibits for the protection of their 
visitors and exhibitors as well as for 
the welfare of the industry, thus 
properly safeguarding their own 
future as well. in this respect, they 
are activated by the same philosophy 
followed by enlightened publishers. 
To be successful, exhibitors at in- 
dustrial expositions have the final step 
of preparing effective copy—arrang- 
ing an arresting, interesting and con- 
vincing exhibit. Volumes can_ be 
written on that subject. One point 
often overlooked is important in mak- 
ing the most of the opportunities 
which good industrial expositions pro- 
vide, and that is to plan the arrange- 
ment so that visitors shall have ample 
opportunity for serious discussion with 
the exhibitors’ representatives in at- 
tendance. This point is stressed, be- 
cause an exposition of this character 
provides not only the opportunity to 
view, examine and compare equipment 
on display, but also the valuable and 
valued opportunity for the visitor to 
talk to the exhibiting manufacturer’s 
engineers. Visitors like to discuss 
their specific problems with those who 
understand them and are in a position 
to suggest solutions. So important is 
this point, that one exposition man- 
agement operating a number of the 
most important industrial expositions, 
regularly stresses this opportunity in 
its advertisements designed to bring 
visitors to the show. 
Follow-up is important. Every ex- 
perienced exhibitor gathers the names 
of visitors to whom his representatives 
have talked. They should all be fol- 
lowed up after the show—by mail and 
by salesmen. This would naturally 
be the procedure if the manufacturer 
or his salesmen had called on the 
prospect. In this case the prospects 
in large numbers do the traveling and 
call on the manufacturer. It seems 
wise to conclude that this makes the 
interview even more valuable — and 
one that should be followed up even 
more assiduously to garner orders—a 
case of converting interest into capital. 


$1,000,000 Business at 
Canning Machinery Show 


The Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation held a most successful exposi 
tion in Chicago last month with attend 
ance reaching the 12,000 mark. It was 
estimated that business booked on the 
floor and in immediate orders will aggre 
gate over $1,000,000. There were 112 
exhibitors, many of them selling out their 
complete exhibits. Machines in produc 
tion operation featured the show 
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The front cover design and typical pages from the Fruehauf Trailer booklet 


What Is ““Good Business’ In 
Booklet Building? 


By LESLIE C. ALLMAN, Director of Public Relations, Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit 


Here's the story about a 
booklet which is given credit 
for playing a major part in 
the sales effort which has 
made the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company leader in its field 


@ PONDER a moment, if you will, 
upon this situation. First, a period of 
unfavorable business conditions—the 
five years from 1929 to 1935. And, 
during this time, a certain organization 
succeeded in accomplishing at least 
five important objectives. The qual- 
ity of the products manufactured by 
this concern was considerably im- 
proved. Sales were increased substan- 
tially. There was remarkable growth 
in man power—both in the factory 
and in the selling field. Plant facil- 
ities were expanded in step with sales 


development. The position of the 
company, as leader of its industry, was 
still further strengthened. 

Wouldn’t you agree that, at the 
close of these five busy years, this par- 
ticular organization had an unusual 
sales message for its customers and 
prospective purchasers? And it would 
be quite natural, perhaps, to conclude 
that this message should go forth in 
the form of an attractive book? And, 
in view of all the conversation about 
unsatisfactory sales since 1929, it 
might reasonably be concluded that an 
appropriate title for the book would 
be “Good Business”—don’t you think? 

But we are getting ahead of our 
story. Let us consider briefly some 
of the difficulties that the salesmen em- 
ployed by this manufacturer were up 
against in these five strenuous years. 
In company with practically all other 
salesmen, they had little time to do 
much creative thinking — that is, 
thinking about ways and means of im- 
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proving their abilities as salesmen. 
They were so “tied up” with the daily 
selling activities, the necessity of earn- 
ing the drawing account and meeting 
the sales quota, the study of competing 
products, the survey and analysis of 
customers’ needs—that most of them 
found it necessary to devote every 
available minute to the selling routine. 
@ Even though these salesmen, as a 
group, were much more experienced 
and capable than the competing sales- 
men they usually encountered, it was 
vitally important that they be fed con- 
stantly with new thoughts, fresh ideas, 
all through the period of sub-normal 
business. And, when it was felt ad- 
visable to issue the book mentioned 
here, it soon became apparent that in 
this book there should be placed many 
facts and features which would prove 
helpful and inspirational to the com- 
pany’s sales representatives, as well as 
to users and prospects. 

And right here let it be asked: Who 
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is better qualified to do most of the 
creative thinking for the development 
of his business than the “Boss,” the 
“head man” of management? He 
should have time for the sales side 
of his business, quite apart from his 
general administrative duties, his con- 
cern with problems of finance or pro- 
duction. 

Usually he is not in business solely 
to make money. He has a sincere de- 





ise 


Fruehauf trailer copy is _ of the 
al 


company's policy to talk about the 
service it and its product can render 
to increase profit through economy 


sire to serve his fellows through steady 
development and refinement of his 
products, the constant betterment of 
his facilities for satisfying customers. 
What’s more, he has a cleared desk, 
he’s free from routine—has more time 
to read, study, plan and think than 
perhaps any other individual in the 
organization. 


@ But, to avoid the entanglement of 
routine and actual execution, he needs 
a man who knows selling, advertising, 
merchandising, human nature—a man 
who can interpret his thinking, can 
properly present his thoughts and ideas 
to the trade as well as to the entire 
staff of company salesmen. This is the 
job of the modern advertising or sales 
promotion manager. And, when he 
meets such responsibilities, he is an in- 
valuable man in any successful manu- 
facturing organization today. 

Then, there is the director of sales, 
another man who has been harassed 
unmercifully during the last five years 


with the very real problems of man 
power, the management of his sales- 
men. This man knows what his rep- 
resentatives have to contend with, the 
difficulties they must overcome in 
closing sales. But he is as human as 
all the rest of us. Often, the de- 
mands upon his time are so great that 
he is seldom free for the creative 
thinking he would like to do, for the 
actual planning of constructive things 
he would like to put through for the 
help and improvement of his men. 
Very definitely he needs the hearty co- 
operation of the advertising or sales 
promotion manager, to work with 
him and the head of the business, to 
do a substantial share of the creative 
thinking plus the execution so vital 
to sales success. 

@ Too, there are the exceptional sales- 
men. These are the fellows who de- 
velop little selling stunts or perfect 
certain clever ideas and presentations 
that get orders. They are strongly 
individualistic in working out a re- 
sultful selling technique. Such men 
are in the sales organization of every 
successful manufacturer. The adver- 
tising or sales promotion manager finds 
them veritable gold mines for ideas 
that can be dressed up and used on 
prospective purchasers by all of the 
other salesmen. 

Neither must the unusual customers 
be overlooked. Frequently they write 
letters to you, telling of remarkable 
experiences with your products— 
voluntary letters of testimony. Or, 
the advertising or sales promotion 
manager may meet these users on some 
of his field trips, drawing out their 
views, reactions and suggestions man 
to man. From such letters and per- 
sonal contacts he gathers data of tre- 
mendous value as sales material for 
representatives and buyers. 

There are other fertile sources for 
such facts, too. The superintendent 
of the plant often surprises the alert 
advertising manager with the helpful- 
ness of his observations or suggestions. 
From some of the factory foremen, 
from clerks in various departments, 
from the boys in the engineering de- 
partment may come an idea that 
proves to be unusually effective. 

Above all, the modern advertising 
or sales promotion manager must drop 
the “high hat” thought that he knows 
all, sees all worth while things for the 
advancement of the business—that, 
somehow, he is a different breed from 
his fellow workers and has a corner 


on all the effective promotional ideas. 

And so, through prompt recogni- 
tion and careful selection of ideas 
from countless sources, good advertis- 
ing just naturally grows, and can well 
be the great life stream of any busi- 
ness. Completed advertising, de- 
veloped in this way, is the product of 
many minds—forged into an effective 
sales force, in the last analysis, by one 
man who is able to take the good from 
all and present it in effective form to 
the trade. 


@ Now for a brief glance at a book 
that literally grew in just this fashion. 


The title of “Good Business” is a 
prominent feature of the cover de- 
sign. A turn of the cover and you 
are greeted with a photograph of the 
man who heads the organization—and 
a brief statement of the policy that 
has guided the management for many 
years. 

Seven pages follow, well illustrated, 
and with terse copy to emphasize, 
first of all, that leadership in any in- 
dustry is usually won and held by 
close application to a few, old- 
fashioned fundamentals. Then, that 
the products built by this company 
have always been good—that their 
performance has been an outstanding 
factor in the upbuilding of the busi- 
ness. That the principals of this con- 
cern began manufacturing primarily 
because they had an idea in which 
they were tremendously interested— 
now they have a record and reputa- 
tion to protect, causing them to take 
more than usual interest in the satis- 
faction of their customers. Pointing 
out that there “isn’t any disgrace in 
being a small manufacturer” but there 
are handicaps—and emphasizing that 
there is no substitute for the world- 
wide experience that this organization 
has enjoyed in dealing with problems 
peculiar to this industry. Setting 
forth the simple truth that the prod- 
ucts of this company make up the 
yardstick by which all competing 
equipment is measured—closing with 
the frank statement: “We realize that 
just as long as customer welfare dic- 
tates the direction of our activities, 
just that long will we be privileged to 
serve as the leaders of this industry.” 
Then a page to drive home the fact 
that the products, which happen to 
be Fruehauf trailers for use with 
motor trucks in the haulage of freight 
and other materials, are engineered by 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Sales Planning and Control 


for Profit 





Sales work should be centered around a study of 
sales potentialities, upon which the cost of selling, 
including advertising and sales promotion, should be 
computed for the purpose of fixing profitable prices 


By CLIFFORD T. APPLETON, 


SALES ENGINEER, HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 





@ IN 1932, basing its theories upon 
the fact that industrial marketing is 
but in its infancy, the Heald Machine 
Company inaugurated a detailed study 
of its entire sales activities, the re- 
sults of which have since been evi- 
dent in decreased selling costs and in- 
creased sales. The gratifying results 
of this work have strengthened the 
management’s contention that efficient 
sales control is the key to profits. The 
Heald company manufactures high 
grade precision machine tools used in 
the manufacture of other products in 
industrial plants throughout the 
world. These surface and internal 
grinding, and precision boring ma- 
chines are sold in a price range extend- 
ing from $300 to $20,000, to a com- 
paratively limited number of poten- 
tial customers. 

The sales study started with the 
very fundamentals of selling, analyz- 
ing just what makes a satisfactory 
sale. Primarily, the satisfactory sale, 
from both buying and selling view- 
points, offers the buyer a product at 
the lowest price commensurate with 
requirements; secondly, it incurs a 
minimum of manufacturing and sales 






costs; and, lastly, it insures a fair 
profit. Such sales we sought to estab- 
lish for Heald. 

In marketing a product, four im- 
portant factors were studied — the 
product, the market, the relationship 
between the company and the pros- 
pect, and the performance of the sales 
organization. This study was of 
special importance to Heald in view of 
the fact that several new and im- 
proved products were later to be mar- 
keted. 

@ Heald products were considered 
from four major angles. First, each 
product was studied for its suitability 
for many uses—did it meet competi- 
tion? Are the products standardized 
for flexible application or interchange- 
ability so as to contribute to low sales, 
service and manufacturing costs? 
What improvements should be made 
to existing lines? Should new prod- 
ucts be added? Incidentally, new 
products added during the past few 
years have accounted for nearly one- 
half of all Heald sales during this 
year and last, showing the extent to 
which product study benefited the 


company. 
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The second consideration: How are 
the products recognized by the trade? 
What effect did the Heald company’s 
previous history and reputation have 
upon the trade? Is the need for the 
new product recognized and must the 
product or the process offered be sold? 


The third angle of this product 
study was that of price. Was this 
commensurate with the prospect’s re- 
quirements? The sales price in most 
cases is controlled by the trade and 
competition. The first step in setting 
the sales price was to study the values 
offered, taking into consideration the 
prices of competitive products. Hav- 
ing arrived at this figure, profit and 
financial cost were in turn deducted, 
arriving at the allowable sales and 
manufacturing costs. 

@ It is an ideal situation when one can 
establish manufacturing costs and 
then add other costs and profit. This, 
however, is very seldom possible under 
existing conditions, which make it 
necessary to establish the sales price 
and work backwards to establish the 
amount finaly left for manufactur- 
ing activities. It is wise also in es- 
tablishing a sales price not to set it 
too low in anticipation of sales vol- 
ume. While increased volume often 
decreases manufacturing costs, the 
sales effort necessary to obtain the 
volume required for the preferred 
manufacturing economies may increase 
sales costs to a point where little or 
nothing has been gained in the net 
result. A higher sales price, bringing 
a more limited market, may be more 
desirable. The big factor in this 
pricing study is that of profit—with- 
out it no sales activity is long in exis- 
tence. A business must make a profit 
for both employees and investors, if 
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it is to render a continued service to 
its customers and community. 

A study of the market was con- 

sidered from eight angles: (1) a de- 
tailed study of all industries and the 
possible application of Heald equip- 
ment in each; (2) a study of worth 
while potential buying units accord- 
ing to industries, location, personnel 
and the ability of the firm to buy the 
product; (3) the present uses in each 
industry; (4) the additional applica- 
tion and new uses in each industry; 
(5) business conditions in each indus- 
try; (6) seasonal variation as affect- 
ing purchases; (7) obsolescence and 
replacement in each industry; (8) 
frequency of purchase. This study 
was a painstaking one but netted a 
concrete picture of the Heald market 
which later improved the effective- 
ness of the sales organization ma- 
terially. 
@ In this breakdown of markets we 
prepared extensive charts, listing all 
service and manufacturing industries 
along with a notation of products 
used. The study disclosed that the 
metal-working industries, consisting 
of more than 30,000 companies, were 
the Heald stronghold. Of this num- 
ber, we knew that a comparatively 
few were worth while potential cus- 
tomers for our products. From re- 
liable statistical sources we knew that 
eighty-five per cent of the business 
volume was to be realized from fifteen 
per cent of the companies. According 
to the law of diminishing returns, we 
knew that concentration on this vol- 
ume group was desirable. 

In arriving at the companies to be 
placed in this group, individual firms 
were analyzed by using Heald sales 
and company capitalization as a yard- 
stick for their ability to buy. While 
some consider horsepower used a more 
exact measurement of buying abil- 
ity for machinery, the method used 
was sufficiently accurate and much 
more economical to set up for a 
limited market. 

In setting up a list of worth while 
individual company 
was analyzed in groups classified by 
A study of electric refrig- 
instance, 


prospects, eac h 


industry. 
erator manufacturers, for 
consisted of a chart listing all the re- 
frigerator manufacturers and the vari- 
ous units in their products that our 
equipment could be used for. Each 
unit was further broken down into 
The manufac- 


which Heald 


its component parts. 


turing operations in 
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A herd of elephants has been romp- 
ing through the pages of business 
papers lately as shown in this group 
of page advertisements—some con- 
vey the idea of strength, some ob- 
cieantenne, and others durability 





equipment could be used were listed 
according to the parts and a notation 
was made against each operation stat- 
ing the equipment (Heald or com- 
petitive) being used. This gave a 
very clear picture of the possibilities 
for additional uses for Heald products 
and enabled an approach to be planned 
on an effective and economical basis. 


@ All prospects are reached through 
advertising, and the potential ones are 


reached regularly through direct 
mail, sales promotion material and 
personal contact. Frequency of calls 
are planned according to sales ex- 
pectancy so that the salesman’s time 
is used to best advantage. Concen- 
tration is thus maintained where the 
bulk of sales are to be found. 

Branch office records pertaining to 
each prospect in their territory are in- 
dexed geographically in a loose-leaf 
book and are filed alphabetically by 
prospects. A master file is kept at the 
home office where they are also cross- 
indexed by industries, different colored 
cards being used to note those com- 
panies appearing under various fields. 
Through the use of these colored 
cards, duplication of direct mail to 
the same concern in different indus- 
tries is Overcome. 

On each record, the following in- 
formation is noted: Company name, 
address, personnel with positions held, 
products used, sales and service calls 


(telephone and personal sales calls 
noted separately), the sales expectancy, 
proposed calls and the actual sales in 
dollars. Calls are summarized yearly 
and each prospect is classified, in 
code, according to sales expectancy. 


On the back of these record blanks, 
a record of all Heald and competitive 
products in use is noted with the date 
the equipment was installed, whether 
it was new or used, the application and 
the replacement and obsolescence time 
of the product. A system of furnish- 
ing reports of any changes is in use 
whereby district offices report person- 
nel and plant changes to the home of- 
fice and the latter notifies district of- 
fices of all shipments. Thus records 
are kept up to date at all times. 


-@ At the home office is a file of users 


and products in use. These records 
are filed geographically by customers 
and cross-indexed by industries. <A 
comparison of the potential users with 
the actual users shows the possible ad- 
ditional applications in the various in- 
dustries. 

Each salesman is equipped with a 
sales manual containing information 
on facilities and policies, illustrations 
and specifications of the products, ap- 
plication of the products by work and 
industry, lists of users, prices, and gen- 
eral engineering data. In addition, 
each salesman is furnished with a loose- 
leaf book for filing technical informa- 
tion sent out periodically and dealing 
with features, construction and opera- 
tion of new products, competitive 
equipment, engineering practice and 
new applications. This method of 
presenting technical information has 
been enthusiastically received by the 
company’s branch offices and represen- 
tatives in this country and abroad. 

Special attention is given to the re- 
lationship with the trade and the type 
of approach and sales promotional ef- 
fort used. In promoting new prod- 
ucts, personal contacts by specialty 
engineers, supported by promotional 
material and direct mail, have been 
very beneficial. The assurance of 
satisfactory installations and special 
care used in demonstrating and servic- 
ing products has proven to be one of 
the best sales tools used. Adherence 
to customers’ complaints not only 
creates good will but is a major fac- 
tor in improving a product for better 
use. 

For control of the sales organiza- 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Experiences with 


Deferred Payment Selling 


Extended credit is becoming a standard practice in 
the sale of industrial products and has been found 
a stimulating factor under conditions which otherwise 
would preclude the purchase of needed equipment 


@ EXTENDED credit in the sale of 
factory equipment is gradually but 
firmly taking its place as standard 
practice in the industrial marketing 
field, and all indications are that it 
will be as commonplace in industrial 
selling as it has become in the automo- 
tive and household equipment fields. 
Although such financing houses as 
Commercial Credit Corporation, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust and First 
Bancredit Corporation have offered 
their facilities to the durable goods in- 
dustries for some years, and have done 
an appreciable amount of business 
with them, the FHA program, un- 
doubtedly, has been the means of 
popularizing the deferred payment 
practice in connection with capital 
purchases. 

Manufacturers who are using some 
form of extended credit have found it 
satisfactory to all parties concerned, 
and although in some cases it has been 
accepted with a degree of timidity, on 
the whole it is now held good business 
practice and is materially easing the 
sales job where finances were the 
stumbling block. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., has been 
selling apparatus on deferred payments 
for a period of several years, contract- 
ing with a large financing company 
with whom it discounts all notes re- 
ceived in payment of deferred pay- 


ment contracts. The total volume of 
this class of work is small as compared 
to its total sales, according to L. E. 
Carter, credit manager, and the only 
reason that deferred payments are 
offered is to accommodate customers 
with approved credit ratings who are 
not in a position to otherwise finance 
the installation at time of purchase. 
These contracts usually run from 
$1,000 to $15,000. 

@ The company’s practice is to re- 
quire at least a twenty per cent down 
payment, the balance being extended 
over a period of one year with regular 
monthly payments. The service 
charge depends on the length of time 
that the payments are to run and 
usually are one and one-half per cent 
of the unpaid balance. The interest 
charges are included in the contract 
price at the rate of six per cent. 

The foregoing procedure on time 
payments comes under the so-called 
commercial ratings, and have no con- 
nection whatever with FHA arrange- 
ments. As yet this company has not 
closed a single contract involving the 
FHA feature. It is starting a program 
of education in this matter for its 
salesmen, and in all probability future 
time payment sales will be under the 
FHA plan. Officers of the company 
believe that this setup is much better 
for the manufacturer, as it receives 
100 per cent of the face value of the 
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notes at time of discounting, whereas 
under the old commercial scheme, the 
finance company retains twenty per 
cent until it has received final pay- 
ment. 

Another feature of the FHA plan 
which Mr. Carter believes is beneficial 
to the purchaser is that rates are less, 
down payment requirements not so 
rigid, and the payments may be ex- 
tended over a longer period. In other 
words, he considers the FHA plan 
quite liberal. As a matter of policy, 
his company will require a down pay- 
ment of not less than ten per cent 
when using this plan. Although the 
act permits payments to be spread 
over a period of five years, he advo- 
cates that payments should not be ex- 
tended over three years. 

@ As explained before, all paper ac- 
quired will be discounted through a 
finance company. The paper is en- 
dorsed to it without recourse, and all 
seller’s rights and titles are assigned at 
the time of discounting. In other 
words, the finance company assumes 
all burdens pertaining to collection, 
FHA insurance and, as a matter of 
fact, has the final say regarding the 
purchaser’s credit. Thus, the manu- 
facturer is relieved of much of the 
detail involved in such transactions. 
The manufacturer, of course, makes 
its usual one year guarantee of the 
equipment sold, and stands ready to 
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replace such parts as prove defective 
within that period. 

The Sturtevant company manufac- 
tures capital goods almost exclusively. 
As yet it has derived no material bene- 
fit from the FHA plan, according to 
Mr. Carter, but hopes to complete a 
program with its sales force that will 
materially increase this class of busi- 
ness. 


@ Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has re- 
cently set up a term payment pur- 
chase plan under the provisions of the 
National Housing Act. So far its ap- 
plication has been most successful on 
some of the smaller items which the 
company manufactures, although offi- 
cials feel quite encouraged about get- 
ting some of the larger unit sales on 
the same basis. As a general rule, 
according to Clarence E. Searle, vice- 
president in charge of sales, the 
company has handled its deferred pay- 
ments through a financing company. 
One thing it has found is that it is 
not sufficient to broadcast general in- 
formation on FHA but it must be 
presented to its direct sales organiza- 
tion, as well as dealers, and also, of 
course, to users, as a fully developed 
plan applicable to the purchaser’s 
needs. It is based on the principle of 
permitting operating concerns to take 
advantage of savings which can be 
effected in operating costs by installing 
Worthington equipment of modern 
design. Deferred payment selling is 
not viewed as a cure-all for bad credit 
situations and the company does not 
approach the selling problem on that 
basis. 

Crane Co., Chicago, uses deferred 
payments in the sale of both domestic 
and industrial products, the paper be- 
ing handled through the First Ban- 
credit Corporation. The company 
offers the purchaser the option of 
financing the transaction either under 
the FHA plan, and thereby getting 
the loan at the five per cent discount 
rate as provided under the NHA, or 
under a regular budget plan at a 
higher rate of interest although 
through the same finance company. 
It is interesting to note that the ex- 
perience of Crane seems to indi- 
cate a preference on the part of some 
buyers for the second plan with its 
higher interest rate, which is at- 
tributed to a feeling, justifiable or not, 
that borrowers prefer not to give the 
government an opportunity to be- 
come involved in their businesses. 
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Porcelain Art 


@ To bring out greater color pos- 
sibilities in porcelain enamel, the 
Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleveland, 
through its international publication, 
the “Enamelist,” promoted a world- 
wide contest last fall for artists in the 
business. The results, just disclosed, 
indicate new heights of promise. 

G. W. Porter, Tividale Enamel 
Company, Tividale, Tipton, England, 
and J. Harrison Hossler, Vitreous Steel 
Products Company, Napanee, Ind., 
were declared joint winners of the 
first prize after contest judges were 
unable to choose between them. 

The pictures, done with spray gun 
or brush in extensive colors and 
burned, show remarkable technique. 
Porter’s entry was a landscape, titled 
the “Gathering Storm,” in which the 
varying colors of grass, trees, distant 
hills and clouds, merge together in a 
scene of realism. 

Hossler’s entry was a distinctly 
“Industrial Mural” where the cogs of 
machinery mix effectively with beak- 
ers, test tubes, stacks and buildings. 


ml 
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Hossler's "Industrial Mural" 


Art objects submitted in the con- 
test suggest new opportunities of ap- 
plying fine art in porcelain enamel to 
the corridors and facades of buildings 
where welded beauty becomes a bril- 
liant and lasting utility. The market 
for porcelain enamel in the construc- 
tion field has shown tremendous gains 
during the last year. 





The company uses conditional sales 
contracts in states which require them, 
otherwise a plain note is usually the 
evidence of the buyer’s obligation to 
pay, his reputation and reliability be- 
ing relied on as security for the trans- 
action. Because of the company’s 
favorable experience in deferred pay- 
ment selling, and also due to the fact 
that most of the products it sells are 
of such a nature that reclamation is 
uneconomical and impracticable, title 
is not retained until all payments 
have been completed. 


Down payments on Crane Co. sales 
financed under the FHA plan are not 
required, but for other time payment 
transactions a down payment of at 
least ten per cent is preferred. The 
term of payment is allowed to run up 
to five years under FHA, but under 
the regular budget plan the term is 
restricted to two years whenever pos- 
sible. 

One recent order handled by Crane 
Co. on the deferred payment basis 
was for a laundry equipment job and 
ran a little over $6,000; the average, 
however, is considerably below this 
figure. One exception worthy of note 
was the power plant job for Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, meat packers of Mason 


City, Ia., a $125,000 project done sev- 
eral years ago, the financing of which 
was guaranteed by the principal sup- 
pliers of the equipment which went 
into the installation. In this case the 
down payment was $12,000, the bal- 
ance, including erection charges, be- 
ing paid out of earnings made through 
savings effected over a two-year period. 
Other instances of similar financing, 
if there have been any, have not been 
publicized. 

@ Crane Co. officials look forward to 
industrial buyers availing themselves 
of the deferred payment plan on a 
scale greater than heretofore, but be- 
lieve that for the present, at least, 
such business will come from those 
cases where the necessity for expan- 
sion or modernization is forced by in- 
creased activity at a time when funds 
for capital purchases are not other- 
wise available. 

Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, has a standard form of con- 
tract which it uses for deferred pay- 
ment sales. This company’s practice, 
according to E. J. Billings, executive 
assistant, requires that the customer 
pay the freight, if paid by the manu- 
facturer, plus 33'4 per cent of the 

( Continued on Page 38) 
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Building and Construction-- 


737,120 39.6 


Range Boilers ....... 
153,965 52.1 


Cll Bermers 2c cccece 
Mechanical Stokers (res- 


idential, apartment 
and commercial) (12 
DED -ccdccsccases 45,606 71.6 


@ Air conditioning installations for 
1935, as reported by Automatic Heat 
¢» Air Conditioning, based on reports 
from forty-three utilities, showed an 
increase of 48.8 per cent in number of 
installations and a 22.7 per cent in- 
crease in horsepower over 1934. Dol- 
lar volume for refrigeration air con- 
ditioning for 1935 is approximated 
as being between $35,000,000 and 
$45,000,000. A one hundred per cent 
increase is expected in 1936. 

Indicative of what divisions of the 
building industry are doing to pro- 
mote their welfare is a broad educa- 
tional campaign being launched by 
radiator manufacturers and heating 
contractors to emphasize the advan- 
tages of radiator heating. The pro- 
gram includes the preparation of a 
sales manual, the organization of local 
sales schools, promotional work with 
architects and builders, and consumer 
publicity in newspapers and maga- 
zines. The latter will be prepared by 
the Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, Chicago, under the direction 
of Norman J. Radder, secretary. The 
responsibility for creating the ma- 
terials to carry out the purpose of the 
campaign is in the hands of a com- 
mittee headed by Joseph C. Fitts, sec- 
retary, Heating, Piping, and Air Con- 
ditioning Contractors’ National Asso- 
ciation, New York. One of the chief 
purposes of the campaign will be to 
develop uniformity in the sales presen- 
tations used by the industry. Another 
will be to insure the public getting 
what it expects when buying air con- 
ditioning equipment. 

One of the biggest industrial shows 
to be held this year so far, and of 
dramatic and inspiring character, was 
the Fourth International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition held in Chi- 
cago the last week of January. The 
attendance went over 75,000. Ad- 
mittance was by invitation only and 
visitors included houseowners, indus- 
trialists, contractors, engineers, dis- 
tributors and dealers; many representa- 
tives from foreign countries were in 
attendance. Orders placed at the show 


ran from 25 to 200 per cent over those 


given at the New York show two years 
ago. Estimates of business the heating 
and air conditioning industry will do 
in 1936 ran as high as $750,000,000. 

There were many new products 
shown at the exposition by the 150 
exhibitors, including one central unit 
to handle home heating, air condition- 
ing and hot water supply operated by 
oil. Another innovation was a hot 
water supply unit operated by Diesel 
fuel oil. A complete home weather 
bureau outfit also was exhibited. Ma- 
terials and parts exhibits were numer- 
ous. 

A noticeable trend was that pioneers 
in the heating equipment business 
have broadened their lines to include 
air conditioning and hot water supply 
heating as well. 

There was considerable activity in 
signing up new distributors and deal- 
ers which will result in more extensive 
sales promotion efforts for the in- 
dustry. 

In its 234-page show issue Heat- 

ing, Piping and Air Conditioning 
reviewed the business done by the 
industry for eleven months of last 
year and placed it at 2,059 air con- 
ditioning installations as compared 
with 1,675 in the entire year of 1934, 
based on figures from utilities serv- 
ing forty cities. The connected horse- 
power for the 1935 jobs totaled 63,585 
as compared with 46,370 for 1934 in- 
stallations, or an increase of thirty- 
seven per cent in horsepower and a 
jump of twenty-three per cent in in- 
stallations. 
@ Late last month General Motors 
announced the organization of Delco- 
Frigidaire Conditioning Corporation, 
placing under one direction the mar- 
keting of summer air condition equip- 
ment manufactured by the Frigidaire 
Division, and of the winter air con- 
ditioning and automatic heating equip- 
ment manufactured by the Delco Ap- 
pliance Division. “We have faith,” 
said Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., in making the 
announcement, “in the possibilities of 
this new industry and we sincerely 
believe that through this new organ- 
ization the corporation will be able 
more aggressively to develop, manu- 
facture and market year-round air 
conditioning equipment that will be 
of service to mankind in all climes.” 

In 1935 the common brick industry 
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showed a twenty-five per cent increase 
in volume and a jump of not less than 
thirty-five per cent, with a possible 
one hundred per cent, is expected in 
1936. The Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America, according to 
Ralph P. Stoddard, secretary-manager, 
is inaugurating research and methods 
of reducing the cost of brick walls 
in small houses. At the organization’s 
convention in Cleveland last month, 
there was presented a new type of 
residential wall being six and three- 
quarter inches in thickness instead 
of the traditional eight inch minimum, 
which by the use of reinforcing de- 
velops a strength far in excess of even 
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Equipment faces a good year 


the twelve inch wall of ordinary con- 
struction, and has ali the qualifications 
of water-resistance and insulation. 

Lumber production in the United 
States last year climbed back from the 
depression low record of ten billion 
feet in 1932 to approximately seven- 
teen and one-half billion feet as com- 
pared with fifteen and one-half billion 
feet in 1934 and a normal production 
of thirty-seven billion feet in 1929. 
An increase to about twenty-six bil- 
lion feet, or about equal to the 1930 
output, is looked forward to this year. 
The industrial demand for lumber has 
been gaining rapidly and it is expected 
to reach the 1930 level in 1936. The 
lumber industry has placed its house 
in order and is inaugurating an am- 
bitious promotion program which will 
be described next month. 

Prospects for 1936 clearly point to 
a continuation of the upward trend 
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TONNAGE FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


in hardwood consumption which regis- 
gain of 60.6 per cent 
W. Mc- 
Clure, National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. The 
expected increase for 1936 is placed 
at twenty per cent. The hardwood 
industry directly benefits from resi- 
dential buildings through the demand 
for flooring and interior trim; indirect 
benefits are derived from increased de- 
mand for furniture and other house- 


tered a 
last year, according to J. 
secretary - treasurer, 


hold equipment. 

Total sales of paint, varnish and 

lacquer for the first eleven months of 
1935 as reported by the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
tion, and representing approximately 
eighty per cent of the entire industry, 
amounted to $314,418,704  con- 
trasted with $260,200,143 in the same 
period of 1934, or a gain of 20.8 per 
cent. The association through the 
Save the Surface campaign and the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up cam- 
paign is active in stimulating greater 
use of paint products. 
@ The total sand and gravel reported 
sold by 1,925 commercial producers 
in 1934 was 75,322,909 short tons 
valued at $48,364,767, increases of 
13.9 per cent in quantity and 6.7 per 
cent in average value per ton over 
1933. The volume for 1935 is ex- 
pected to show a gain of about five 
per cent with a probable advance of 
ten per cent in 1936. 

The Portland Cement Association 
has increased its promotion budget by 
fifty per cent for 1936. In addition 
to its usual efforts for cement, special 
attention will be given architectural 
concrete and its application to small 
residential jobs as well as industrial 
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AND SOURCES FROM WHICH IT WAS DERIVED 
~ HOw 


@ Tos 


American Institute of Steel Construction. 


and institutional building construc- 
tion. The freedom of design offered 
by the early plasticity of concrete is 
contributing to its rapidly increasing 
use in architecture. Its use permits 
the casting of entire walls and units 
of a building in one connected, inte- 
grated unit, the advantages of which 
are obvious. 

The American Institute of Steel 
Construction has estimated the total 
tonnage of structural steel for the 
entire industry shipped during the first 
eleven months of 1935 at 1,014,814 
tons, representing 39.4 per cent of the 
average of shipped tonnage as published 
by the Department of Commerce for 
the years 1928-1931. (See chart.) 
New public works, industrial and 
utility construction during 1936 is 
expected to materially activate this 
industry. 

For 1935 the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion reported construction awards of 
all descriptions in the thirty-seven 
Eastern states amounted to $1,844,- 
544,900 as against $1,543,108,400 in 
1934, a gain of almost twenty per 
cent between the two years. In the 
1935 total, besides residential build- 
ing, were included $675,488,600 for 
non-residential building; $578,541,- 
800 for heavy public works; and 
$111,671,400 for public utilities. 
Comparable figures for 1934 follow: 
$543,031,800 for non - residential 
building; $625,044,500 for heavy 
public works; and $126,192,000 for 
public utilities. “From these com- 
parisons,” reads the report, “it is thus 
seen that the entire improvement in 
1935 over 1934 was due to gains in 
residential and non-residential build- 
ing as distinguished from engineering 


types which were actually undertaken 
on a lower scale than in 1934.” 

Engineering construction awards 
for 1935, as reported by Engineering 
News-Record, amounted to $1,590,- 
151,000, compared with $1,360,596,- 
000 in 1934. These totals are made 
up of private awards, $371,139,000 
compared with $241,263,000 in 1934; 
public, $1,219,012,000 compared with 
$1,037,600; federal, $359,004,000 
compared with $278,166,000; and 
state and municipal, $860,008,000 
compared with $759,434,000 in 1934. 
@ For the last quarter of 1934, 
Dodge reports of contemplated fac- 
tory construction totaled $36,696,- 
700; whereas for the last quarter of 
1935, contemplated work totaled $60,- 
902,600. Equipment costs are elimi- 
nated from these reports in every pos- 
sible instance, and since factory con- 
struction represents “futures” for in- 
dustrial equipment and material, these 
figures are of considerable importance 
to manufacturers. W. J. Austin, 
president, The Austin Company, 
Cleveland, national organization of in- 
dustrial engineers and builders, fore- 
casts a fifty per cent increase in in- 
dustrial construction in 1936. 

Based on allotments of federal 
funds, The American School Board 
Journal estimates 1936 school con- 
struction at approximately $250,000,- 
000. 

Statistics collected by Roads and 
Streets indicate that the largest high- 
way construction program since 1931 
will be undertaken this year. Approxi- 
mately $870,000,000 is available for 


Structural work to increase 


Diversity of Experience makes for 
Exeellenee in each 
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the state and federal aid work. In 
addition there will be a federal ex- 
penditure of about $700,000,000 on 
city streets and feeder or secondary 
roads, to be spent through the Works 
Progress and Public Works Adminis- 
trations. This work should result in 
much benefit to the heavy industries 
through the purchase by contractors 
of a large amount of road building 
machinery and equipment. Since 1931, 
highway contractors have not been 
active purchasers. Many have been 
carrying on their work with largely 
worn out or depreciated equipment or 
have been hiring idle equipment from 
other contractors. 

@ In the last five years contractors 
have not been certain what the next 
year would bring forth in the way of 
highway construction and consequent- 
ly they have hesitated to spend much 
money for new equipment. But the 
large government appropriations, and 
particularly the resumption of regular 
Federal Aid, now assures them of a 
definite construction program for sev- 
eral years, which will justify them in 
making purchases of much-needed 
new equipment. Then, too, the time 
of completion for much of this year’s 
work is so short that contractors must 
use a great deal of good equipment to 
complete it within their contract 
period. 

Present day highway construction 
requires the use of a large amount of 
machinery and equipment. Some in- 
teresting information on this point is 
given in a bulletin issued last June by 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. In 
this publication it is stated that for 
a highway construction expenditure 
of $100,000,000, equipment costing 
$47,832,000 would be used. The 
data concerning the equipment was 
derived from monthly field reports 
from active construction projects in 
the form of an inventory of equipment 
in use on federal and state work cost- 
ing $263,000,000. The types of 
equipment and its cost are given in 
the bulletin as follows: 


Power shovels, cranes and 

i win Khe $11,485,000 
Graders and scrapers....... 2,720,000 
Drilling equipment ........ 1,483,000 
Concrete paving equipment.. 3,554,000 
Bituminous paving equipment 1,545,000 
ME cat ennahacesceuwan 5,061,000 
(a ee eee 16,5'74,000 
Other hauling equipment.... 2,341,000 
Culvert and bridge equipment 1,506,000 
Pumping equipment ....... 865,000 
Crushing, screening, and con- 

veyor equipment ........ 698,000 

EE Sia Rion ha eae $47,832,000 
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@ The annual show of ‘the American 
Road Builders’ Association at Cleve- 
land, Jan. 20-24, also indicated the 
greatest year for the industry since 
1929 lies ahead. The extensive exhibit 
was the most valuable ever displayed 
by the organization. Over $3,000,- 
000 worth of highway construction 
machinery was shown ranging from 
small displays up to the quarter mil- 
lion dollar offering of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company. 

The 1936 show suggested two de- 
cided trends—one to Diesel engines, 
the other to pneumatic rubber tires. 
Power plants of all types were shown 
in the Diesel field while all possible 
moving units bore low pressure tires. 
Not a single solid rubber tire was dis- 
played in the entire building. Every- 
thing from small farm machinery to 
the largest road equipment carried the 
pneumatic type running into sizes 
hitherto unknown. 

The slogan of the show was “A 
Million Dollar Show for a Billion Dol- 
lar Market,” contrasting money spent 
in Cleveland and the huge business op- 
portunity just ahead. Considerable 
selling was done on the floor in antici- 
pation of the business ahead. 

A total of 195 exhibitors offered dis- 
plays. The attendance ran 25,000 
with foreign countries well repre- 
sented. 

In commenting on the show, W. A. 
Roberts, general sales manager of the 
tractor division of Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, said he 
was particularly impressed with the 
complete reversal in mental attitude 
shown by users of tractors and road 
machinery. This year, he observed, 
contractors and highway officials are 
definitely interested in purchasing. 

As of Nov. 30, 1935, grade cross- 
ing projects approved for construction, 
but not started, under the U. S. Works 
Program, amounted to an estimated 
$27,410,573. The balance of funds 
available for new projects under this 
program stood at $162,575,743 on 
that date. 

Figures released by Water Works 
and Sewerage place contracts awarded 
in 1935 for water works projects at 
$80,677,000 compared with $92,495,- 
000 in 1934. Sewerage projects 
amounted to $99,935,000 in 1935 
compared with $61,068,000 the year 
previous. A list compiled in Decem- 
ber by the publication of similar PWA 
projects for 1936, but not complete, 
records water works projects amount- 











Road machinery feels demand 


ing to $36,851,458 and sewerage 
works of $42,293,567. Beyond the 
PWA allotment there will be a con- 
siderable amount of this type of work 
carried forward with private capital. 
In addition, $97,792,803 has been 
allocated by WPA for similar work 
involving replacements and _better- 
ments as well as new construction. 


@ Construction work in the water 
works and sewerage field calls pri- 
marily for pipe of large diameters, 
sewerage pipe, cement, valves, rein- 
forcing steel, pumps, water tanks, 
heavy construction such as dams, 
reservoirs, etc. These projects are also 
of particular interest to marketers of 
capital goods and heavy machinery. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., has expanded its national 
distributor schools program this year 
by the purchase of four large display 
trucks especially built to carry its new 
exhibit material over a wide circuit. 

Each Caterpillar distributor will 
sponsor a “Diesel Show” this year, 
displaying the company’s latest Diesel 
tractors and road machinery. Supple- 
menting and broadening these pro- 
grams will be the material brought to 
the shows by the display trucks. This 
exhibit matter will include “cut- 
aways” of important Diesel tractor 
parts assemblies to tell the “inside 
story”; attractive display boards show- 
ing cross sectional views, talking 
motion picture projection equipment, 
and 19,000 feet of film assembled 
from every corner of the world. 

The trucks have been painted a 
bright highway yellow. Each is 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Transportation Industry 
Purchases Equipment 


@ NEARLY 5,000 new vehicles were 
purchased by the local transportation 
industry during 1935, totaling ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 in new 
equipment orders. This record has 
not been equaled since 1912. Al- 
though nearly 4,000 of these vehicles 
comprised gasoline buses of all types, 
there were substantial orders placed for 
street cars, rapid transit elevated and 
subway cars, and trolley buses. Street 
car and rapid transit equipment com- 
prised 751 units and 211 trolley buses 
were purchased. 

Passenger statistics for the year 
show that in 1935 there were small 
declines for the first half of the year 
as compared with the same period in 
1934, but the second half was marked 
by substantial gains in riding so that 
for the entire year there was a gain 
of two per cent over 1934. It is ex- 
pected that riding will continue to 
show increases in 1936, at least until 
the middle of June. The WPA pro- 
gram along with the better trend in 
industrial employment has had a very 
noticeable effect on traffic figures. 

Contrary to general belief, the local 
transportation industry is not declin- 
ing, but is a growing industry. It is 
entering a transition era in which bus 
operations, both trolley coach and gas 
bus, are in a measure taking over part 
of the electric railway service. This 
is particularly true in the smaller cities, 
although track abandonments in the 
larger cities have been extremely small, 
surface car abandonments on Manhat- 
tan Island, New York City, being a 
notable exception. Measured on the 
basis of route miles of line, the local 
transportation industry today is 
operating about 110,000 route miles, 
including both bus and rail, as com- 
pared with 44,000 route miles in 
1922. Rail lines continue to haul the 
bulk of the passengers, approximately 
eighty-five per cent. 

New equipment development and 
research work has resulted in the pro- 
duction of a new type street car which 
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is a vast improvement over the older 
types. It is much faster, more quiet, 
and it has better ventilation and heat- 
ing facilities. The industry is ex- 
pected to purchase this new car in 
comparatively large quantities in 
1936. Along with this development, 
there have been notable improvements 
in trolley coach and gas bus design. 
The rear-engine and “pancake,” or 
under-chassis types, are outstanding 
achievements in the gas bus field. 
Rapid transit development has been in 
the direction of a light-weight, high 
speed, multi-section or articulated 
train, such as the new Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan units. —R. S. TORGERSON, 
Editor, Mass Transportation. 


Breweries Have Funds 
For Increased Purchases 


@ TODAY the brewery industry is 
immeasurably improved over what it 
was one year ago. There have been 
scores of reorganizations and there 
have been other breweries that never 
should have started up that have been 
closed, and will probably stay closed 
forever. The greatest production year 
in the history of beer was in 1915, 
when the consumption was slightly 
over 66,000,000 barrels. During 1935 
the output got up to 45,000,000 bar- 
rels, which was an increase over 38,- 
000,000 barrels in 1934. 

Beer is very largely a workingman’s 
drink, and so long as so large a pro- 
portion of our working people have 
been either out of work, or working 
at reduced wages, the consumption of 
beer has been affected. Furthermore, 
the high taxes of the federal govern- 
ment and the fact that we now have 
a tax in almost every state that per- 
mits the manufacture and sale of beer, 
whereas there was no state tax before 
prohibition, all had militated against 
the offering of a large glass of beer for 
five cents to the workingman, the 
same as before prohibition. 

However, all of this is working out 
quite satisfactorily, considering all 
factors, and the industry is confidently 
looking forward to a total output of 
at least 50,000,000 barrels in 1936. 


As regards the value that the return 
of beer has been to the country, I 
would like to offer just the following 
as one single example: In 1917, brew- 
ers consumed 2,771,000,000 pounds of 
malt made from barley. In 1932, the 
year preceding legalization of 3.2 beer, 
this had dropped to 96,366,000 
pounds. In 1934, after beer had been 
back only twenty months, the year’s 
consumption of barley malt by the 
brewing industry had jumped to 2,- 
112,000,000 pounds. Other cereals, 
hops and other materials have in- 
creased tremendously in output in this 
country because of the re-legalization 
of beer, so that to the farmers alone 
this has been a tremendous boon. 

The brewing industry is paying in 
taxes to the federal government alone, 
considerably more than $200,000,000 
per year—a factor of tremendous im- 
portance. 

There will be but very few new 
breweries built this year, but there will 
be a tremendous volume of rehabilita- 
tion work. Breweries generally were 
able to show good profits last year, so 
they now have the funds to proceed 
with much needed improvements that 
have been too long delayed.—Davip 
B. Gipson, Editor, Brewers Journal. 


Sheet Metal Workers to 
Benefit from Building 


@ The warm air heating, sheet metal 
and air conditioning industry is look- 
ing up. 

The activity is motivated by the in- 
crease in home construction. FHA, 
newspapers and civic organizations 
are the incentives which are creating 
this business. 

Warm air heating, through its 
flexibility and adaptibility to winter 
air conditioning through the use of 
blowers and filters, is going far ahead 
of other types of heating and show- 
ing phenomenal sales. 

Manufacturers are increasing adver- 
tising appropriations. A number of 
the larger ones contemplating national 
consumer campaigns this year should 
show increases far beyond those of 
1935. 

The presidential campaign should in 
no way affect building activities. 
Labor troubles should not be as numer- 
ous as in 1935 as trades have equalized 
hourly wages. It should be a year of 
full speed ahead—Mat H. FReep- 
MAN, Merchandising Directer, Na- 
tional Sheet Metal Contractor. 
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The Signals Are Clear for Greater 
Railway Buying in 1936 


pene sharp gains in railway traffic and earnings in recent 
months represent clear signals that the railways will make 
heavier purchases in 1936. Considerable buying has 
already started in some quarters. The panel at the right 
gives highlights of recent activity—showing the immediate 
importance of securing and maintaining widespread pub- 
licity for your products that will expedite railway orders and 
protect your competitive standing. 


You can rely on a vigorous advertising campaign in the five 
Simmons-Boardman departmental railway publications to 
aid you effectively in building railway sales . . . because each 
of these publications is read by many thousands of railway 
men with buying power, and each one is the outstanding 
authority on its particular phases of railway activity. 


Your regular sales message in these publications will stimu- 
late worthwhile attention and interest for your products 
among men you want to reach, because each publication is 
devoted to the interests of one of the several branches of 
railway activity, and each one has a specialized circulation 
of important railway men. They enable you to select your 
own railway audience and to concentrate your efforts without 
waste on men you want to reach. 


The “Index to Advertisers” of these publications month by 
month is a distinguished roll call of manufacturers who are 
aiding their salesmen to expedite orders through well-di- 
rected, coast-to-coast, railway publicity for their products. 
Make an adequate advertising campaign in the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications an integral part of your 
1936 railway sales efforts. 


Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company 


30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 


San Francisco 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 
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Railway Buying 


Activity reported in the nine weeks 
ended January 31 includes: 

Missouri Pacific: To spend $6,422,890 
on track, shop equipment, lecomotives, 
freight and passenger cars. 

Burlington: Constructing 1,000 freight 
cars and 3 locomotives; ordered two 
7-car and two 10-car streamlined trains. 
Pennsylvania Rail-oad: Ordered 10,000 
freight cars. 

Union Pacific: Ordered two 10-car 
streamlined trains and 70,000 tons of 
rail. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie and Union Rail- 
road: Inquired fcr 25 lecomotives and 
3,000 freight cars. 

New Haven: Ordered 10 Diesel-electric 
locomotives. 

Santa Fe: Ordered 58,573 tons rail and 
inquired for 550 freight cars. Budget 
for 1936 improvements, $28,408,973. 
Southern Pacific: Ordered 40,769 tons 
rail; $68,735,000 maintenance and im- 
provements budget includes $1,100,000 
for air conditioning. 

New York Central: $2,593,000 for 35,- 
000 tons of rail and other track material. 
Illinois Central: $3,000,000 for equip- 
ment maintenance and air conditioning. 
Pacific Fruit Express: Will enter mar- 
ket for 3,000 refrigerator cars. 


Lehigh Valley: Program comprises 1,000 
coal cars. 


Erie: 800 new freight cars. 
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Developing Sales Outlets 


be on tap at every sales call—then 
and only then does it perform its true 


function. 





2. Service Interpretation 











Every manufacturer can offer some 
services to distributors, but few man- 
ufacturers give much thought to in- 
terpreting these services to their dis- 
tributors. This matter of service in- 
terpretation is really a manufacturer’s 
responsibility in distributor develop- 
ment. Your services to a distributor 
may be limited to customer credit in- 
vestigation, or they may embrace sales 
cooperation, engineering assistance, co- 
assistance 


My point 


operative advertising and 
in simplified bookkeeping. 
is that any one or all of these serv- 
ices are of definite value to your dis- 
tributor and should be definitely ex- 
plained to your sub-channel sales out- 
let. Don’t make the mistake of over- 
Whatever 


services you offer, be sure to state 


stating your cooperation. 


them specifically and stand by your 
commitments of cooperation. Dis- 
tributors have listened for years to 
the idle promises of manufacturers. 
Broken obligations always dampen en- 
On the other hand, defi- 
nite service cooperation, mutually un- 
derstood and fulfilled, most certainly 


thusiasm. 


strengthens a manufacturer-distribu- 
tor relationship. 





3. Product Promotion 











It can be quite truthfully stated 
that no point in distributor develop- 
ment is less understood than the pro- 
motional 
tors. I like to think of the manu- 


responsibility of distribu- 
facturer’s responsibility as that of 
gaining customer acceptance for his 
product. The distributor’s responsi- 
bility is that of telling his market 
that through him the manufacturer’s 
product and services are locally avail- 
able. If this is an acceptable state- 
ment of manufacturer and distributor 
responsibility in advertising, then it 
can be seen that the manufacturer’s 
advertising services most commonly 


extended to the distributor do not 
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truly lend themselves to the needs of 
sub-channel outlets. 


The usual manufacturer advertis- 
ing cooperation consists of supplying 
distributors with literature descriptive 
of the product. Since most classes 
of distributors offer services to their 
customers in addition to products, 
they are vitally interested in the pro- 
motion of these services. After all, 
it is the localized services that dis- 
tributors offer to their market that 
make them highly desirable as prod- 
uct outlets for manufacturers. One 
distributor stated his sales objective 
to me in this way: 
is dependent 
upon rendering the type of services 
that actually put our customers under 
It is from just this 


“Our sales success 


obligation to us.” 
type of service that many sub-chan- 
nel sales outlets receive an important 
part of their business on a non-com- 
petitive basis. 

Let us, in our distributor promo- 
tional work, think first of building 
the proper sales and service relation- 
ship between the distributor and his 
market. Such a policy, backed by 
sound market interpretation and prop- 
er product education, will be the 
surest guarantee of a successful dis- 
tributor sales program. Any manu- 
facturer who increases the effective- 
ness of the distributor in his market 
guarantees by that very act a wider 
acceptance and employment of his 
product by the industrial users in that 
distributor’s territory. 

The other day I was traveling with 
one of our younger salesmen who 
asked this question: “What can we 
do to make this distributor perform?” 
It developed that his dissatisfaction 
with this particular distributor was 
based primarily on the fact that the 
distributor did not sell by methods 
similar to those used by our direct 
sales representatives. This is a com- 
mon misunderstanding and as such 
is worthy of mention because it great- 
ly affects our whole approach to the 
problems of sub-channel selling. 

Sub-channel selling is important 
not because it parallels the services 
offered by our direct sales staff, but 
rather it is important to manufactur- 
ers selling direct because such outlets 
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Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany withheld distribution of its 1936 
twelve-sheet calendar until after the 
first of the year and the eighth of the 
month was the first date to be shown 
on the January page, to emphasize 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the company. The illustrations 
in full color depict timely outstand- 
ing developments in which Westing- 
house products played a leading role. 
The Golden Jubilee insignia and the 
previous and following months ap- 
pear in a yellow band across the bottom 





complement the services of a direct 
sales organization. Thus we find that 
many manufacturers sell a certain 
type of equipment direct to large 
users, while their distributors are in 
a better position, by reason of differ- 
ent or additional services, to handle 
that same customer’s requirements on 
other lines of equipment. This point 
is aptly illustrated by Figure 2. 

Always remember that the proper 
distribution services, either direct or 
sub-channel, in a given territory will 
not be highly competitive. Your cus- 
tomers, or prospective customers, by 
reason of their service requirements, 
determine where and how they will 
purchase your products. 





Book Is Syndicated 


“Men, Money and Molecules,” by Wil- 
liam Haynes, publisher, Chemical Indus- 
tries, recently published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., is being abstracted and used 
for five feature articles in “Science Service 
Syndicate.” 
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TWO MEN SIT IN EACH BUYER'S CHAIR | 


can’t see all the salesmen and he won’t send for all 


Or so it seems from the seller’s viewpoint. Literally. 
they are two moods of one man. In one mood, he meets 
your selling advances with instinctive resistance. In 


the other, with active interest. Why? 


Because in the first, he is less concerned with buy- 
ing from you than you are with selling him. In the 
second, he is the market for your type of product 
and he is looking for the supplier who can best fill 
his needs — a vastly different set-up which calls for 


a different selling technique. 


In his buying mood, he will soak up the essential 
facts on your products like a sponge — provided the 


information can be had without too much effort. He 
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the catalogs. But he surely will consult catalogs which 
are instantly accessible in his office. Then, after he 
has narrowed his choice, he will invite sales calls from 


those whose catalogs have been most convincing. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service was developed in accord- 
ance with this pattern. Manufacturers’ catalogs, dis- 
tributed in Sweet’s Catalog Files are, on the word of 
thousands of engineers and industrial buyers, the 
most useful and the most used source of preliminary 


buying information in their offices. 
SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET » NEW YORE 
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Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment Used by Chem- 
ical Engineers in Producing 
Rubber Goods and Fertilizer 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, power 
and hand trucks, bins, bags, other containers, 
packaging equipment, scales. 

Fluids Handling: Pumps, piping, valves, fit- 
tings, compressors, fans. 


Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers, 
shredders. 


Mixing: Tumbling barrels, screw mixers, rolls, 
agitators. 


Heat Transfer: Water coolers, kilns, air 
coolers. 


Refrigeration: Compressors, brine coolers. 


Mechanical Separation: Solution tanks. 
screens, air separators, filters, dust collectors, 
magnetic separators, hydraulic presses. 


Vaporization: Dryers, evaporators. 


Forming: Hydraulic molding presses, extrud- 
ing machines, cutters. 


Control: Indicating, recording and controlling 
instruments, samplers, air compressors, elec- 
trical switch-gear, valves. 

Power Generation and Application: steam 
engines, turbines, generators, transformers, 
motors, starters, belting, shafting, gears, chain 
drives, speed reducers, bearings. 

Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, 
condensers, reducing valves, piping, insulation. 
Chemical Reaction: Tanks, vulcanizers, reac- 
tion chambers. 


Bitsy, . 


HE manufacture of rubber and 

synthetic rubber involves high 
consumption of materials and equip- 
ment. Even in the low year of the 
depression the value of the domestic 
rubber output was 472 million dollars. 
An industrial market in its own name. 


Another industrial market of no mean 
size is composed of the plants that 
manufacture fertilizers. The value 
of the 1933 fertilizer output was 95 
million. 


Yet as big as they are, these two in- 
dustrial markets together account for 
only 8% of the output of the Process 
Industries of which they are part and 


parcel. This helps one visualize 
enormity of the business that che 
ical engineers in al] groups of 
Process Industries are giving 
manufacturers in other industries. 


You who are casting about for maj 
active industrial markets, make 1 
of this: If what you make can 
used with profit by chemical ¢ 
neers, the Process Industries « 
mand a place at the top of your ™ 
ket chart. For here you have am 
ket of many different but rel 
markets ... an industry of industri 
all using processes devised and 

trolled by chemical engineers . -: 
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ket of men in whom the moderni- 
on instinct is high. Yesterday’s 
stment in plant and equipment 
ns nothing to the typical chem- 
engineer if tomorrow finds a bet- 
way of doing the same thing. 
e there is readiness to accept the 
Tradition holds no standing. 


Process Industries are a major 
e industrial market in every 
e of the term. Consider their 
ession record, their power con- 
ption, their exhibits and the at- 
mance at the recent Chemical 
sition, their new products that 
can see on every hand. Check 


No. of Plants.. 
Wage Earners... 


Major Markets Within a 
Single Major Market 


Rubber 


408) 
106,000 


Per cent of 
All Process 
Industries | 


522, 7.3 
13,000, 14.5 


Fertilizers 


Value of Product $473,000,000| $95,000,000 8.6 


up the news and advertising pages of 
Chem & Met where the accomplish- 
ment report is progressively recorded. 


Many industrial advertisers use this 
market as a testing ground for new 
products. They use the advertising 
pages of Chem & Met to try out the 
interest of chemical engineers in 
varying lines of activity. They keep 
Chem & Met on their schedules to 
create and hold chemical engineering 
recognition throughout the Process 
Industries. 
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A few of the leading manufacturers 
of rubber goods and fertilizer 


Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. 


U. S. Rubber. Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. 


American Hard Rub- 
ber Company. 

General Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. 

Lee Rubber & Tire 
Company. 

Thermoid Rubber Co. 

Miller Rubber Co. 

American Cyanamid 
Company. 


International Agricul- 
tural Corp. 


Armour Fertilizer 


Works 


Swift & Co. Fertilizer 
Works 

Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 

The Davison Chemical 
Company. 

The Baugh & Sons Co. 

F. S. Royster Guano 
Company. 

The American Agri- 


cultural Chemical 
Company. 


CHEMICAL 


& Metallurgical 


ENGINEERING 


Published by McGraw-Hill, New York 
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Optimism in the 
Construction Field 


@ THE leading article in this issue of INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING deals with the outlook for 
business in the building and construction indus- 
tries. The continued expansion of volume in 
these markets, after several years of marked de- 
pression, constitutes not only good news for 
those who sell to them directly, but also to most 
other businesses, which are affected indirectly 
by the prosperity of the giant construction in- 
dustry in a most important way. 

The come-back in building will continue to 
emphasize the residential field, which also 
showed the most marked expansion in 1935. 
But commercial and industrial building will also 
go ahead substantially, while engineering con- 
struction of all kinds, from roads and streets to 
waterworks, dams and other projects, will ac- 
count for a greatly increased total. Altogether, 
the outlook is such as to warrant careful! study 
of the facts by many manufacturers who find a 
market in one or many of the far-flung processes 
of construction. 

Building and construction mean much to in- 
dustry, to business generally and to the public. 
Employment gains in the manufacture of build- 
ing materials, such as cement, and in the pro- 
duction of equipment used in construction op- 
erations, will alone be a factor calculated to en- 
courage all interested in the rapid return of 
normal prosperity to the United States. 

One good measure of increasing activities in 
this field has been the larger volume of advertis- 
ing addressed to engineers, architects, contrac- 
tors and dealers now appearing in the publica- 
tions devoted to these several fields. For a time 
the volume was at one of the lowest points re- 
corded for the building and construction press, 
but the return to more normal operations is in- 
dicated by an increased amount of advertising 
activity as well. 

One of the most encouraging features of the 
improved situation is that many of the handicaps 
which building and construction formerly ex- 
perienced are being gradually removed. One of 
the most important developments has been in the 
lower cost of financing construction work of all 
kinds. Both through the federal government 
and private sources, money is now being made 
available for this work on such favorable terms 
as to encourage the development of worth while 
projects. 
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Putting a New 
Product on the Market 


@ AN experienced marketing counselor re- 
cently expressed the opinion that the average 
manufacturer selling to industry greatly under- 
estimates the cost of market development work 
for a new product. The result is that he is han- 
dicapped in undertaking the promotional activi- 
ties which are necessary in getting the product 
off to a good start. 

“Manufacturers,” said this experienced ad- 
visor, “realize fully the expense involved in the 
engineering research and experimentation needed 
to develop a new product. They also take account 
of the additional investment required for in- 
stalling machinery with which to make it. Those 
factors go into the budget without question. 

“But the natural enthusiasm of the sponsor of 
a new industrial product develops an interesting 
psychological obstacle to the right attitude to- 
ward sale development. He thinks his new baby 
is so good that everybody will fall in love with 
it at first sight. So he plans only minimum 
expenditures for promotion, usually underesti- 
mating greatly both the time and the effort 
which will be needed to put it across in satis- 
factory style.” 

No matter how good a product is, it must 
be merchandised. There is plenty of competi- 
tion for nearly everything that industry buys, 
both direct and indirect. Therefore it is nec- 
essary to inform buyers fully regarding the ad- 
vantages of the new product, because they can- 
not be expected to arrive at a favorable verdict 
unless they know all of the facts. 

Hence, market development, from the broad 
standpoint of market definition, distribution 
and sales organization work, advertising and sales 
promotion, may require so much more money 
than has been appropriated for it that the plans 
of the manufacturer will be seriously disturbed. 
The answer is to make ample provision in the 
budget for this indispensable effort. 

Pricing the product properly will also result 
from an adequate appropriation for promotional 
purposes. The margin over factory costs which 
must be had to enable the new goods to be pre- 
sented properly to industrial buyers should be 
large enough to take care of this work and still 
leave a profit. Otherwise it may be a long, tough 
journey before it reaches the point of contribut- 
ing its share to the maintenance and progress of 
the business as a whole. 
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Checking Up 
On Your Markets 


@ NOW that normal merchandising operations 
in industrial markets are again under way, the 
need for accurate check-ups on sales possibili- 
ties are evident. Sweeping changes which have 
come about in all fields during the past six years 
make it necessary to have up-to-date informa- 
tion on marketing situations. 

Market research has not been given as much 
attention by manufacturers of machinery, in- 
dustrial supplies and materials as in some more 
general lines, but it deserves increased. thought 
and study by marketing executives in this field. 
The fact that markets are smaller in number of 
buying units, and that because of engineering 
factors they are frequently much more clearly 
defined, should make it easier and more helpful 
to get the facts here than when the purchasing 
possibilities of the general public are being con- 
sidered. 

Most industrial executives appreciate the value 
of the business press in supplying much data of 
a basic character with reference to the markets 
which they serve. In a recent address H. H. 
Simmons, advertising manager of Crane Co., 
made the excellent suggestion that industrial ad- 
vertisers look to business publications for initial 
help along this line, and gave several instances 
to prove that the publication which is doing a 
thorough and authoritative editorial job devel- 
ops through its regular contacts a vast amount 
of valuable information which can be used to 
advantage by advertisers. 

After the general information regarding a 
market has been obtained, including number 
and size of possible users, total available business 
on the product, buying methods in the market, 
etc., the manufacturer is then in a position to 
consider the more specialized details which must 
be developed for use in promoting his own prod- 
uct. These relate to competitive products, com- 
parative prices, service requirements, etc. But 
the first broad outline of the market may very 
well be supplied by authoritative industrial 
papers. 

Proper use of the facilities of these publica- 
tions, now generally made available to adver- 
tisers, will save time and effort in planning mar- 
ket development work, and will direct sales and 
advertising efforts into the most profitable 
channels. 


Mortality in 
Mailing-Lists 
@ ONE of the first things which advertisers 


learn about their mailing-lists is that there is no 
such thing as perfection in this field. Once a list 
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is put together, it begins to go bad, and only 
incessant effort will keep it in reasonably good 
condition. This is especially true of industrial 
mailing-lists, where individual names and titles 
are used. 

Probably an ideal basis for a list is furnished 
when new prospects are constantly supplied 
through a definite service. For example, adver- 
tisers in the building field have the advantage of 
Dodge Reports, which, furnished on practically 
a nation-wide basis, give the seller detailed in- 
formation regarding all projects over a minimum 
figure as to cost. 

W. D. Murphy, advertising manager of the 
Sloan Valve Company, who has won a fine repu- 
tation for his skilful handling of the promo- 
tional activities of this company, reports as high 
as 20 per cent returns from direct mail sent to 
names of prospective builders furnished by 
Dodge Reports. This is a remarkably high re- 
turn, but it is based on the fact that brand-new 
names are constantly available. Three mailings 
are all that is needed to get this high percentage 
of response. 

Not every industrial advertiser is able to keep 
his mailing-list fresh and clean by information 
of this up-to-date character, but it is always 
possible to maintain it in good condition if 
proper methods are used. Salesmen’s reports 
furnish much information of this character, and 
the personnel changes reported in the business 
press can also be used effectively in the same way. 

Good returns from direct mail are as much a 
question of the lists employed as of the copy 
used, and so the industrial advertiser should be 
constantly on the alert to change and correct 
his lists. The enormous number of changes 
which have taken place in the industrial field in 
the past few years suggest the advisability, in 
many cases, of building a new list from the 
ground up. 


Dramatizing the 
Function of Advertising 


@ IF any class of salesmen should be shown how 
advertising aids and makes its work easier, it is 
in the industrial field, and it is regrettable that 
too few advertising managers make use of the 
dramatized “show” for this purpose. 

General Electric Company probably has done 
more internal promotion of this character 
among its apparatus salesmen than other com- 
panies in the durable goods field, and it is rea- 
sonable to believe that it does so because it has 
witnessed its effectiveness in behalf of its con- 
sumer lines. 

Industrial advertising managers might also 
find this technique effective in selling manage- 
ment on their activities. 
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An Analysis of 1936 


By GLENN GRISWOLD 
Editor, Business Week 


@ AN appraisal of the nearby pros- 
pects for the capital goods industries 
must concern itself largely with the 
business prospect as a whole, for capi- 
tal goods follow naturally in the wake 
of any improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions. 

There is plenty of occasion for a 
serious student of economics to be 
concerned for the eventualities of five 
or ten years hence, but the prospect 
for the next year or two at least 
seems almost wholly assuring. 

Here are some of the reasons for 
such assurance: 

Our vast and unprecedented store 
of idle and excess bank reserves is 
pressing inexorably for an outlet. Our 
most serious problem in relation to 
them is that credit and inflation may 
develop suddenly and move too rapidly. 

National income has been growing 
steadily for three years and we are al- 
most certain of the largest increase in 
1936 since 1929. 

The capital market is at last pre- 
pared for almost unlimited expansion. 
Out of more than two billion dollars 
of new securities distributed in this 
country since 1934, only fifty million 
dollars went to new plant and equip- 
ment and one hundred million dollars 
to work and capital. This trend will 
be reversed in the future. 

The activity of business is sharply 
marked by the velocity of the turn- 
over in bank deposits. This turnover 
has been accelerating steadily since the 
stagnant days of 1932 and the trend 
must almost inevitably continue in 
1936. 

However forbidding anyone may 
think the long prospect is for foreign 
trade, the immediate outlook is very 
encouraging. If the European war is 
avoided, foreign trade will increase 
and there will be some abatement of 
the more officious aspects of national- 
ism. If a general war occurs, the 
immediate result will be the marked 
stimulation of the world need of goods, 
and particularly capital goods. 

There is no need to fear that a na- 
tional election will depress business 


From an address before the Technical 
Publicity Association, New York, Jan 3 
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even though the political struggle may 
be as bitter as that which marked the 
Bryan campaigns. The record shows 
that business is as likely to be good as 
bad in an election year and this elec- 
tion propitiously attends a rising tide 
of business. 

Business is peculiarly immune to 
shocks at present. The supreme court 
decisions on NRA and AAA were 
feared for the depressing effect they 
might have. Both decisions came and 
business continued to improve in their 
wake. 

Public opinion and public attitude 
towards weaith and corporations move 
in well defined cycles in this country. 


Six or nine months ago unrest and 
radicalism undoubtedly reached the 
height of a movement which began 
early in 1928. In the absence of some 
unforeseen and cataclysmic disturbance 
the tendency of public opinion to re- 
turn to normalcy should continue as 
unerringly as it has before. 

We seem today to be in a situation 
somewhat comparable to that we oc- 
cupied in 1925. Now as then, we are 
well on the way towards recovery 
from a serious depression. Abundant 
credit is pressing for employment and 
the national administration is actively 
encouraging and trying to manufac- 
ture expansion if not inflation. 

Almost every influence coming to 
bear on business today gives promise 
of greater activity and growing profits 
in 1936. 





Industrial Earnings 


@ The business upturn in the indus- 
trial goods fields is reflected in 1935 
earnings statements now being released 
by industrial advertisers, some of 
which are shown below. 


Earnings of Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1935 were the best since 1930 and 
fourth quarter profits were the largest 
since 1929. Net for 1935 totaled $4,291,- 
253 as against $550,571 in the preceding 
year. 

E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. re- 
ports earnings for 1935 equal to $5.04 a 
common share, including dividends from 
its General Motors investment amounting 
to $2.03 a share. This is the best show- 
ing since 1929, when net profit of $6.99 
a common share was earned, and compares 
with earnings equal to $3.66 in 1934. 

Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany reports for year ended Oct. 31, 1935, 
net income of $59,565, equal to $1.06 a 
share, against net loss of $80,819 in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Earnings of Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany for 1935 amounted to $5,949,307, 
equel te $3.16 a share against $3,651,190 
or $1.94 per share in 1934. Sales totaled 
$36,447,193, compared with $23,769,320 
in the previous year. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., reports net 
profit of $385,514 for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1935, equivalent to $2.54 a share and 
compared with $2.03 a share in 1934. 

Net earnings of Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Company for 1935 after taxes and 
charges were $8,167,419, or $3.26 a share, 
compared with $3,161,831, or $1.24 a 
share in 1934. 

The annual report of the Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company tor the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30, shows an in- 
crease in earned surplus, $1,693,894 
against $1,642,767 Nov. 30, 1934. 

Republic Steel Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries’ net profit for 1935 was $4,455,- 
734 after all charges, compared with net 
loss of $3,459,428 in 1934 


United States Steel Corporation and 
subsidiaries operated at a profit in 1935 
for the first year since 1931. Consolidated 
net income after taxes and charges was 
$1,084,917, or 30 cents a share, compared 
with net losses of $21,667,780 in 1934. 

The preliminary report of the Inland 
Steel Company for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1935, including subsidiaries, as well 
as Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., for the 
last three months of the year, showed a 
net income of $9,417,818 after taxes and 
charges. Net earnings of the Ryerson 
company for the first nine months of the 
year had amounted to $691,692. In 1934, 
Inland, exclusive of Ryerson, had a con- 
solidated net income of $3,729,890, or 
$3.11 a share. 

Sivyer Steel Casting Company reports 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1935, net 
profit of $36,906 after charges and taxes, 
equal to forty-six cents a common share, 
compared with $2,287 or two cents a com- 
mon share in 1934. 

Net earnings for 1935 of the Chain 
Belt Company amounted to $362,019 after 
all charges, or $3.02 per share, compared 
with a profit of $209,987 in 1934 





Darr Directs Advertising 


John W. Darr, formerly head of his 
own public relations firm in New York, 
has been elected by the Commercial In- 
vestment Trust, Inc., as vice-president in 
charge of public relations and advertusing 
of all divisions of the corporation and 
affliated companies. Leslie E. Strang of 
Mr. Darr's former staff has also joined the 
company. 

Louis S. Frank, who formerly super- 
vised C.I.T. advertising, continues as vice- 
president in charge of office management, 
personnel and purchasing. 


Fruehauf Appoints Ayer 


Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct its advertising. 
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PROVIDE THE CONTACTS YOU REQUIRE 


TO BUILD STANDING 


IN THE CIVIL 


ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


A combined circulation of over 42,000 among engineers 
and contractors . . . Serving every branch of civil engineer- 
ing and construction — waterworks, sewers, bridges, 
streets and roads, earthworks, drainage, irrigation, in- 
dustrial buildings, commercial buildings, public bvild- 
ings, and all kinds of construction financed by federal, 


state, municipal and private capital. 


McGrew - Hill 


Publications 


Meet some of the staff: 


FREDERICK E. SCHMITT—Bezan his 
editorial career 33 years ago with a background 
of machine design, bridge and structural work. 
Has served on numerous committees relating 
to research on stresses in structural steel to 


building safety, fire protection of bridges, etc. 


ROBERT K. TOMLIN—Engineer on Penn- 
sylvania tunnels under the East River, New 
York. Assistant to department engineer on con- 
struction of Catskill aqueduct. On staff of Chief 
Engineer, A.E.F., and author of Chief Engineer's 


Report of A.E.F. Operations. 


ws BOUGHTON—tIe railroad and hy- 
droelectric engineering for 12 years. Captain of 
a regiment of Engineers which specialized in 


railway construction throughout the war. 


CHARLES S. HILL — Lifetime student of 
engineering, construction, waterway, road-build- 
ing problems. Has contributed to technical 
literature on canal construction, drainage and 


on reinforced-concrete practice. 


* ENGINEERING 
¥ ‘ = 


W. CG. BOWMAN—Began his engineering 
career in bridge shops where he gained a wide 
knowledge of bridge and structural practice. 


H. W. RICHARDSON —Contractor’s  su- 
perintendent, specializing in tunnel construction 


and excavation. 


VINCENT B. SMITH—Engineer with the 
Pennsylvania State Highway Department and a 


well-known company of contractors. 


ELSIE EAVES—tn engineering departments 


ef U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Denver and 
Rio Grande railroad, Colorado State Highway 
Department and office engineer for contractors 


and consulting engineers. 


EDWARD J. CLEARY — Experience em- 
braces sanitation, sewage treatment and public 


works operations. 


W. W. DeBERARD — Engaged a number 
of years in water filtration, water supply and 
sewerage engineering. Was called from his edi- 
torial work toe serve as engineer of the Chicago 
Regional Planning Association and as a member 
of the review board of the Chicago Sanitary 
District. 


...... the staff is 


adequately manned 


to give the field 
the editorial service 


it requires. 


NATHAN A. BOWERS—tTrained in hy- 
draulic and other engineering construction and 
has published an authoritative study of hydrau- 


lic structures. 


When men with this background 
talk to readers there is ready ac- 
ceptance of their reports and 
opinions. Through the advertis- 
ing pages that are an integral 
part of the publications that 
carry these editorial views and 
reports of engineering-construc- 
tion activity, manufacturers have 
the opportunity of creating that 
ready acceptance for their equip- 
ment and materials which is so 
essential to the building of stand- 
ing and maximum business in 
any market. 





330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 22] 


Deferred Payment Selling 





contract price on shipment; the bal- 
ance, plus a three per cent financing 
charge, may be paid in equal monthly 
installments with interest at six per 
cent. Each installment is evidenced 
by a title retention note bearing the 
actual shipping date and carrying six 
per cent interest. Such contracts are 
generally to be paid up complete 
within twelve months from date of 
shipment. 

This company has had no experi- 
ence with the FHA plan. It does not 
encourage the use of deferred pay- 
ments, nor offer them as an induce- 
ment to prospective purchasers. It 
merely makes its financing accommo- 
dations available when required. Mr. 
Billings does not believe that more 
liberal terms of payment would be a 
material factor in stimulating sales 
for his company. 

The use of term payments has 
helped the Pfaudler Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, in selling the smaller 
dairies, bottling plants, and its other 
Kroha, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager. Although the company would 
prefer to deal on the thirty-day net 


basis, the condition of business has 


prospects, according to G. J. 


made it necessary to resort to the time 
payment plan in many instances. 
While this company’s practice varies 
between industries to which it sells, 
and also to the customer, it generally 
utilizes a maximum of twelve months 
and figures on a six per cent financing 
charge on the total unpaid balance. 
This company files copy of the con- 
tract to retain title where this has 
seemed desirable or 
Michigan, 
special contract form which is a chat- 
The company 


necessary. In 
as required, it utilizes a 


tel mortgage contract. 
carries all its own paper, not discount- 
ing it with a financing company or 
bank. 

The Permutit Company, New York, 
recently started to offer deferred pay- 
ment accommodations under the FHA 
It has featured the plan in busi- 
ness paper advertising with an appeal 


plan. 


that it is now possible to install Per- 
mutit equipment on a self-liquidating 
basis. The company’s experience with 
this new plan of financing sales has 
not been sufficient for it to contribute 
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anything on the subject, according to 
Henry W. Foulds, vice-president. 

In the machine tool field there has 
been considerable use of deferred 
payments. The Bullard Company, 
Bridgeport, offers such accommoda- 
tions, but, according to John W. Bray, 
vice-president, it is seldom called upon 
to render them. 

The Bullard company has extended 
payments over a period of twelve 
months, but, if possible, kept them 
within a six-months’ period. In these 
cases it required a down payment of 
at least twenty-five per cent of the 
amount involved, and usually ob- 
tained a down payment of one-third. 
The balance then was divided into 
equal monthly payments for the ex- 
tended period covered by notes bearing 
six per cent interest, and in all cases 
the company retained title to the 
equipment until the final payment. 

Early in the depression the Bullard 
company had an idea that if it devel- 
oped a deferred payment plan to be 
announced to the trade, it would 


stimulate orders for machines by in- 
ducing such concerns as had need for 
the equipment, but lacked the neces- 
sary funds, to make an outright pur- 
chase. This plan was developed along 
lines used by credit acceptance corpo- 
rations who handle deferred payments 
on automobiles. The plan included 
a service charge on the accommoda- 
tion, as well as interest on the money 
involved in the credit. Although the 
plan was given considerable publicity, 
Mr. Bray does not recall that it ever 
resulted in even one order, and ulti- 
mately it was dropped. 

Recently the company entered into 
an agreement with the Commercial 
Investment Trust to handle deferred 
payment accounts. Under this ar- 
rangement it is necessary that the cus- 
tomer desiring such accommodation 
fill in and sign a Federal Housing Act 
application, which is turned over to 
the C.I.T. The transaction consum- 
mated, the Bullard company disposes 
of the paper to the C.LT. without 
recourse. Heretofore, whenever the 
company has taken notes for deferred 
payments, it carried them themselves 
and never discounted them. 

Back of the company’s interest in 
the deferred payment plan is the 

(Continued on Page 40) 





The Spring Washer Campaign 


that squeaks in their products will 
mean squawks from their customers, 
and spring washers will prevent this 
by compensating for play and loose- 


@ The campaign now appearing in 
industrial papers in behalf of the 
spring washer industry is developing 
considerable interest within the indus- 
try and creating new and additional 
business for those manufacturers who 
have sponsored it and tied their indi- 
vidual efforts to it. The drive is being 
sponsored by all of the firms in the 
spring washer industry. 

The promotion now includes pages 
in a list of industrial papers, special 
mailing folders built around current 
publication copy, a deluxe educational 
booklet, and an exhibit at the S.A.E. 
exposition in Detroit and the Road 
Show in Cleveland. The theme of the 
entire campaign is “Live Action,” 
built around the assertion that vibra- 
tion causes nuts to become loose, and 
the spring action of the washer com- 
pensates for the looseness and cuts 
down the wear; in effect, taking up 
the slack which other types of locking 
devices cannot. Current copy is now 
being extended to tell manufacturers 


ness. “Their exclusive feature — 
Live Action — eliminates customer 
squawks,” says the copy. 

The campaign is designed to instill 
a better idea of the function of the 
spring washer, to develop a wider use 
for it, to get new customers, to make 
present users acquainted with the 
proper sections and sizes to do an ef- 
fective job, to meét competition of 
products of other nature, and to cre- 
ate within the industry itself a keener 
appreciation of the business, its pos- 
sibilities, and industry cooperation. 

The papers carrying the copy are: 
American Machinist, Automobile Top- 
ics, Automotive Industries, Electrical 
Manufacturing, The Iron Age, Mill 
Supplies, Product Engineering, and 
S. A. E. Journal. 

The campaign is being directed by 
Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc., Chicago. 
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I: died “in committee’ 


AFTER MONTHS Of contact manya sale 
vanishes in the smoke of an executive 
committee meeting. 


That’s an appalling, needless waste of sales 
effort. The Men-Who-Don’t-See-Salesmen 
can be seen and can be sold with a domi- 
nant schedule in Business Week. And for an 
investment far below the yearly cost of one 
salesman to the average manufacturer. 


Such an investment will strengthen, out of 
all proportion to cost, any business paper 
schedule aimed only at the technician and 
operating personnel. For the inclusion of 
Business Week means the inclusion of the 
executive heads of business whose final 
word has most to do with changing requisi- 
tions into orders. 


Business Week is a business paper in pre- 
cisely the same sense as any other papers 
on your list. With this one difference—Busi- 


ness Week is edited exclusively for its own 
group of specialists—the men at the top. 


The business executive, too, needs a com- 
pact reliable source of information on busi- 
ness trends, merchandising developments, 
raw materials, labor activities, con- 
sumer news, legislative activities and a host 
of other facts pertinent to the special task 
of guiding his business and his associates. 
And for this he turns to Business Week as 
his right hand publication. 


Give your business paper campaign its final 
closing punch. Top your schedule with Busi- 
ness Week and reach more influential exec- 
utives than your advertising dollar can buy 
in any other publication. 


WEEK 


Paper 


BUSINESS 


The Executive's Business 


330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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I TORY as 


THE TIME KY RIGHT 


12 NEN 


FOOD INDUSTRIES: — Recent AAA decision 
expected to release 200 million dollars 
which will be invested mainly in cost 
reduction equipment. Elimination of pro- 
cessing taxes places food manufactur- 
ers in most favorable position in recent 
years. 


CONSTRUCTION : — Precipitous rise in capi- 
tal available during last half of 1935. 
brought year's total to $2.738.034.000; 
thus providing backlog for continued re- 
vival of engineering construction. Jan- 
uary started with $102.534,000 awards 
during first week.—highest week since 
March. 1931. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: — Kw-hrs consumption 
broke all records in 1935. with industrial 
load still below previous records. Re- 
vival of durable goods makes further 
gains certain in 1936 with possible short- 
ages of generating capacity. Utilities 
will spend $500,000.000 in 1936—S0% 
more than 1935. 


TRANSPORTATION: — Trends are upward. 
Railroad net operating income in 1935 
up 8%. In 1936 the transit industry esti- 
mates over 200 million dollars for new 
equipment and maintenance materials. 
Bus industry estimates over 150 million 
dollars for buses. automotive materials 
and equipment. Air transport nearly 
doubled in 1935. 


MINING :— Carloadings of ore increased 
25% in 1935. Prosperity in precious met- 
als spreading to copper; lead. and zinc 
@s ihdustrial revive! cuts stocks and 
stiffens prices. Coal industry faced with 
fixed wage rates and minimum selling 
prices. To compete, must mechanize 
with cost-reducing equipment. 


METAL REFINING: — Recovery in iron and 
steel became faster in 1935. Steel ingot 
production was 33,800,000 gross tons. Pig 
iron output 21,100.000 tons. Each about 
WY, above 1934. Outlook for 1936 both in 
ferrous and non-ferrous refining is for 
sustained demand at increasing rate. 





METAL PRODUCING:— Production of steel 
rails, plates, strips. sheets, rods, otc.— 
was 24,505,000 grosstons in 1935. up 30%. 
Electrical, automotive. battery and con- 
struction industries using large quanti- 
ties of finished non-ferrous metals will 
require increased tonnage in 1936. 


METAL WORKING: — Machine tool pur- 
chases now running 72%, over year ago. 
Current purchases of shop supplies 
up 75%. New equipment, tools. supplies 
and materials needed in larger quanti- 
ties to meet rising demand for automo- 
biles. household appliances, machinery 
and countless other metal products. 


PROCESS INDUSTRIES: — Over 100 miliion 
dollars spent for new construction and 
modernization in 1935. Present estimates. 
25% increase for 1936. The Process In- 
dustries are continuing modernization 
made necessary by new developments 
and deterioration of old equipment 
under corrosive conditions. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY :— Electrical manu- 
facturers expect $925.000.000 volume in 
1936 against $850.000.000 in 1935 and 
$700,000.000 in 1934. Heavy electrical 
equipment sales estimated $354,900.000. 
Forecasts for appliance and radio sales 
indicate new all-time records for 1936. 


TEXTES: — Activity in textile mills 
reached “boom” proportions last 5 
months of 1935. Year's total greater than 
1934 by at least 15%. Every expectation 
is that this improvement will continue 
into 1936. with higher annual total. 
greater chances for profit. and stronger 
incentive to modernize. 


WOOD INDUSTRIES :— Carloadings of forest 
products increased 19.6% in 1935. Lum- 
ber production was 171/, billion feet.— 
up 21/2 billion over 1934. 261/, billion feet 
predicted for 1936 due to increased con- 
struction. Furniture orders for 1936 are 
up 25%-50% over 1935 at higher prices. 
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McGRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 


| American Machinist 


| Aviation 


|Bus Transportation 


Business Week 


Coal Age 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 


Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical. World 
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Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


your best sales opportunities are 


in selling these markets first... 
Every one offers Profit Opportunities in 1936 


HE SALES-MINDED executive 

will keep his business eye on these 
twelve major markets. He will concen- 
trate his sales and advertising efforts here 
before spreading out to thinner markets. 
He will apply mass production methods 
to selling as well as to manufacturing. 
Doing this, he will reap a larger share 
of the profit rewards of better business 
in 1936. 


Business paper advertising is the mass 
production tool of industrial selling.5¢ 
With this tool, complete coverage of any 
or all of Industry’s markets can be effi- 
ciently achieved at minimum cost. 


You can simplify your sales and adver- 


tising problems by calling in a McGraw- 
Hill representative. McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations reach most of these 12 major 
markets directly with specific industry 
papers. All of the 12 Major Markets are 
reached with functional papers—for ex- 
ample Business Week for the top execu- 
tives—and there are other functional pa- 
pers for production, power, maintenance 
and distribution. 


This is the first step towards winning your 
share of the 1936 re- 

vival ofcapital goods 

spending. 


X Business Paper Advertising calls on the 
men who specify, approve and decide what is 
to be bought—sees and “sells” them at a penny 


} AVAILABLE 


PUBLICATIONS 


WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Factory Management & Maintenance Power 


Food Industries 
Metal & Mineral Markets 


Mill Supplies 


Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 
Transit Journal 








[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 
thought that by this accommodation 
it would be possible to introduce ma- 
chines in small plants, having a good 
product and an efficient management, 
which would be conducive to their 
growth, and Bullard would expect to 
then be so fairly well established with 
such concerns that it would be easier 
to obtain subsequent orders than would 
be the case if business were deferred 
with them until they had attained full 
financial strength. 

“It is a historical fact,” says Mr. 
Bray, “that all 


whose orders are worth seeking have 


large corporations 


small beginnings, but so far our 


scheme has not produced the results 
we are seeking.” 

Some years ago the R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
used the deferred payment plan when 
introducing its Regal popular priced 
line of lathes, but the company’s 
agents made very little use of the plan 
at that time. Recently, however, 
LeBlond has been using the FHA plan 
through C.I.T. for its heavy duty line 
of equipment. 

Deferred payments have been used 
in the laundry machinery and similar 
equipment fields for many years. The 
American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has operated on the 


Going on 


a0 years: 


BAKERS’ HELPER in April will enter 
its 50th year of service to the baking 


Firm Friends—Lowenberg’s. 

Lowenberg’s Bakery has been de- 
pending on BAKERS’ HELPER 
since 1891. They produce a com- 
plete line of baked goods, oper- 
ate 16 trucks and have 51 em- 
ployees. They sell wholesale and 
retail, These facts give an idea 
of the buy!ng power represented 
by BAKERS’ HELPER readers, of 


which Lowenberg’s are typical 


industry. 


“GOING ON” is most appropriate be- 
cause BAKERS’ HELPER intends to go 
on making itself still more valuable to 
the industry it is serving. The April 17, 
1937 issue will be the big Golden Anni- 
versary Number of BAKERS’ HELPER. 


Your plans should provide for a story of 
your company’s progress to appear in 


Going On—Fearlessly. 


BAKERS’ HELPER has made 
it a policy to tell the truth al- 
ways, regardless of the conse- 
quences, always having in 
mind the betterment of the 
baking industry. This policy 
has won and held firm friends. 


that important issue. 


9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the 
business (Census figures). 
Your message in BAKERS’ 
HELPER will reach the im- 
portant volume producers. 
Shall we send you “Baking 


Industry Facts and Figures”? 


© BAKERS HELPER @ 


MAGAZINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE #y MANAGEMENT 


330 SO. WELLS STREET 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


basis of selling its machines on terms 
extending up to thirty-six months’ 
time. It usually uses the retention of 
title that is permissible in the particu- 
lar state in which the machinery is 
sold. It has always carried its own 
paper, and has not found it necessary 
to discount any of it to the banks or 
finance companies. Therefore the 
company has not been interested in 
the FHA plan. 

Champion Machinery Company, 
Joliet, Ill., manufacturer of bakery 
machinery and equipment, handles 
practically all of its own time pay- 
ment business, doing very little under 
the FHA plan. 

The Barrett Company, New York, 
has arrangements for financing sales 
of its products by dealers through the 
First Bancredit Corporation. 

Another manufacturer of roofing 
materials, the Lehon Company, Chi- 
cago, has a deferred payment plan 
which it offers to dealers. It is op- 
erated under FHA insurance provi- 
sions and all paper is turned over to 
the First Bancredit Corporation. The 
arrangement is made merely for the 
accommodation of the manufacturer’s 
dealers who do not have local facili- 
ties for making FHA loans. Accord- 
ing to G. C. Estes, general sales 
manager, Lehon dealers have experi- 
enced that monthly or extended pay- 
ments make it easier for customers to 
buy, thereby, of course, making it 
easier to sell, and this has resulted in 
materially increased sales. 





Goulds Pumps 
Increases Advertising 

George W. Cramer, advertising man- 
ager, Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., manufacturer of industrial pumps 
and farm and suburban water systems, re- 
ports that its business has shown a decided 
improvement during the last year and that 
its 1936 advertising appropriation will be 
increased 331% per cent. 

Several publications will be added to the 
schedule and bleed pages in color will pre- 
dominate throughout the year. O. S 
Tyson and Company, Inc., is the agency 
handling this account from its New York 


office. 


Owens-lllinois 
Buys Can Companies 

With the purchase of two tin can com 
panies, Owens-Illinois Glass Company has 
broadened its sefvice to container users 
The companies are Enterprise Can Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and Tin Decorating 
Company, Baltimore, a subsidiary of 
American Tobacco Company. 

The consolidation of the two will be 
known as Owens-Illinois Can Company, 
and Fred A. Prahl, formerly with Conti 
nental Can Company, will be president 
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He Is Responsible 


for the Specifica- 


tion and Purchase 


of All Power 
Equipment 


Boiler Room—boilers, boiler ac- 
cessories, firing equipment, etc. 


Engine Room—engines, turbines, 
generators, switchboards, instru- 
ments, control, piping, condens- 


ers, etc 


Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 





ditioning—fans, indirect heating 
coils, direct radiation, radiator 
air valves, vacuum pumps, piping, 
fittings, valves, thermostats, insu- 
ation, orifice and other control 
systems, instruments, air washers, 
air filters, unit heaters, humidi- 
fiers, humidity instruments, traps, 
low pressure heating boilers. 


Equipment used in Transmission 
and Application ‘of Power—mo- 
tors, motor control, transformers, 
speed reducers, couplings (flex- 
ble), belts and pulleys, variable- 
speed trans., v-belts, chain drives, 
hangers and shafting, gearing, 
utches, instruments and control, 
electric wire and cable, switching 
equipment. protective __ relays, 
witchboards, circuit breakers, 


s, hose traps. 


Miscellaneous Power Service 





Equipment and Supplies—lubri- 


ts, packing, gaskets, small 
s, gage glasses, boiler com- 
nd, water-treating supplies, 
ng, fittings, valves, pipe- 
eading machines, pipe cover- 

reducing valves, building 
terials, paint, protective coat- 

coal, fuel oil and gas, pur- 
chased current, purchased water, 
air compressors, service water 
pumps, service water heaters, 
new elevators, elevator rope, 


ator repairs. 


*POWER reader 


eet Your Buyer 


Power 
Functions 






Chief Electrician 


Building Supt. * 





that constitute the nation’s power equipment market. 


{ Ne. 8 of a series of actual case studies of the men | 


Dan Gutleben, Engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Company. 


Purchases of more than a hundred 
items of power equipment used in the 
plant of Pennsylvania Sugar Com- 
pany at Philadelphia must have the 
approval of Dan Gutleben. 


He is personally responsible for 
the purchase, installation and opera- 
tion of equipment and supplies used 
in generating and transmitting all 
forms of energy used in the plant— 
steam, electric power, hot and cold 
water, compressed and conditioned 
air, mechanical power, and refrigera- 
tion. 


The Chief Electrician, Master Me- 
chanic and Building Superintendent 
are often consulted in the purchase 
of equipment on which they are spe- 
cialists. But all buying authority is 
centered in Mr. Gutleben. He is 
“your buyer” in this plant— 


And as such, his function is not 
different fundamentally from that of 
thousands of Power Engineers in the 
medium and large-size plants of the 
country that absorb eighty-five per 
cent of all power equipment sold. 


Primarily the job of selling power 
equipment is that of educating and 
winning the approval of these leading 
Power Engineers. This requires 
patient and persistent effort month 
after month and year after year. 


POWER provides a convenient, in- 
expensive and effective means of ap- 
plying this steady selling effort to 
23,000 leading power men in all in- 
dustries. Of these, about 54 per cent 
have read POWER more than ten 
years (according to a survey just 
completed). Dan Gutleben, for one, 
has read POWER regularly for fif- 
teen years. Every man in his plant 
who influences the purchase of power 
equipment is likewise a POWER 
reader. 


If you are not already among the 
200-odd companies now using 
POWER, allow us to show you with- 
out obligation how and why this pub- 
lication can carry your selling mes- 
sage to your most likely buyers 
quickly and profitably. 


First March forms close Febru- 


ary 21. 


POWER 


A McGRAW-HILL 
330 W. 42ND ST. 





PUBLICATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 













OUR LIST of clients includes a select group 


of leaders in the steam and combustion engineering field who use 
our services to maintain and strengthen the position of the prod- 


ucts graphically shown in the chart opposite. This is an invitation 
for a limited number of similar organizations to join this group. 


THE MARKET - Despite the remarkable 


progress of other methods of generating power, the out- 
look for the steam power plant has never looked brighter 
than it does today. And contrary to popular opinion, 
the science of utilizing steam for power and process work 
is still in a formative state. Day by day, engineers are 
discovering new possibilities and are establishing new 
standards for service. In the industrial world, it is de- 
cidedly worth while to be known as a leader and pioneer 
in improving steam power plants. 


THE PRODUCT =Among the composite 


pieces of equipment that go to make up steam genera- 
tion and distribution systems in power plants, it is com- 
mon to find one or two manufacturers in each class who 
are ACKNOWLEDGED leaders. There are important 
exceptions, however. Plant operators, in such instances, 
are undecided as to what is the best system . . . who 
makes the best equipment . . . or who offers the best 
material for certain jobs. 


WHAT WE WAMT - we are espe- 


cially interested in cases where leadership is changing. 
If you make the world's best equipment, or offer the best 
system, for performing a given operation, we want to 
know it. It may be something that effects a heat saving, 
or something that saves labor, or an entirely new idea 
of value to the industrial world. With the exception of 
the products referred to in the chart, we are absolutely 
open-minded. 


42 


WHY WE WANT IT = From our ex- 


perience with present clients, we know that an excellent 
replacement market has already developed in the power 
plant field. We know that the sales possibilities for cer- 
tain types of products and services warrant advertising 
and sales promotion efforts more extensive than are being 
undertaken at present. We are confident we can help 
produce sales, providing you have the right products of 
service. We believe that such cooperative effort will 
be profitable for both of us. 


WHAT WE OFFER = In addition to the 


copy and art service offered by most advertising agencies, 
we offer detailed engineering service for the preparation 
of application diagrams, charts and educational articles, 
such as are necessary in the conquest of any specific 
field but which are often burdensome for the manufac- 
turer's own engineering department. In other words, 
here is an opportunity to complete the research and 
educational jobs which you know should be done but are 
forced to postpone. 


By association, we give you a prominent place in a 
select circle of highly successful manufacturers where you 
can partake of the exchange of ideas and observe the 
handling of problems similar to your own. 


And, finally, we are personally acquainted with a large 
number of manufacturers’ representatives who are ac- 
customed to cooperating with us. 
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A 
comprehen- 
sive system for 
conditioning 
boiler feed 
water 


A 
Franklin 
County ([Illi- 
nois) steam 
coal 


Chain- 
grate industrial 


stokers 


Precision 
instruments 
forcombustion 
efficiency 


Most 
widely used 
Furnace arch 
and wall con- 
struction 


The 
original in- 
verted bucket 
separating 
steam trap 


Completely 
fabricated pip- 
ing installa- 
tions 


Automatic 
pressure val- 
ves and regu- 

lators 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Industrial aes, Advertising 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 7750 
205 W. Wacker Drive » » » 


Chicago, Ill. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Booklet Building 


trailer engineers as distinguished from 
automobile, motor truck or bus en- 
gineers. And, finally, that they are 
built in Detroit, the automotive cen- 
ter of the world, where skilled labor 
and modern automotive practice in 
manufacturing go hand in hand. 

Next, come twelve pages of factory 
views that fairly reach out a friendly 
hand and whisk you through the plant 
in a way that makes you feel you can 
almost hear the “whir-r-r” of produc- 
tion. 

Incidentally, there aren’t any 
“phony” photographs in these factory 
scenes. Numerous customers, after 
reading this “Good Business” book, 
have personally gone through the plant 
and remarked: “Well, you certainly 
didn’t exaggerate any in your booklet 
—this place looks just like the photo- 
graphs.” 

This brings us to six pages that are 
devoted to photographs of Fruehauf 
trailers now in the service of many 
nationally-known firms. Briefly it is 
stated that “good business men recog- 
nize the kinship which they have with 
men in other lines of trade who prac- 
tice sound business principles”—that 
this is the reason business leaders in 
every community use Fruehauf trail- 
ers—that “birds of a feather flock 
together.” 

Two pages are then used to em- 
phasize the nation-wide service facili- 
ties always available to customers, 
with photographs of typical sales and 
service stations maintained by the 
numerous factory branches and dis- 
tributors. 

Finally, there are two pages of easy- 
to-read copy. Under the heading of 
“One Thing We Do,” the prospective 
purchaser is assured that this com- 
‘only after 


e 


pany asks for his patronage 
a careful analysis convinces us that 
we can effect substantial savings for 
you"—and that “we have yet to dis- 
cover a more effective selling plan 
than that of rendering helpful service 
to you as a user of haulage equipment, 
through honest analysis and sound 
recommendations before the sale and 
‘golden rule’ treatment of you after 
the sale!” 

The last page informs you that the 
idea of Fruehauf trailers is 
growing, and that a plan to enable the 


using 
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customer to buy out-of-income is 
available. 

Primarily, of course, the book is in- 
stitutional in character. It is inter- 
esting to customers and prospective 
purchasers alike. 

But, of equal or even greater im- 
portance, this book is a working tool 
for Fruehauf trailer salesmen. As a 
result of careful planning, it provides 
ready ammunition for the sales rep- 
resentative who must get orders in 
these days despite strenuous competi- 
tion. Numerous instances have been 
reported in which the material con- 
tained in this book had much to do 
with swinging the business to the 
Fruehauf representative. 

Incidentally, in this book is the 
concentrated essence of the best sales 
thinking in the entire selling organ- 
ization. In it, the honest convictions 
of the men actively engaged in the 
management of the company are pre- 
sented. Actually, it is an intimate 
message from men who are the work- 
ing principals in the business. 

From cover to conclusion, it tells 
a story of noteworthy accomplish- 
ment without the slightest hint of 
egotism or false pride—for it is a 
story of growth and development 
made possible by sincere devotion to 
the highest ideals of customer service. 
The spirit of humility, the desire to 
succeed only through substantial con- 
tribution to the best interests of cus- 
tomers, tempers every statement of 
company progress. And, even though 
many illustrations break up the text 
and countless angles of modern trans- 
portation problems are covered, the 
book is not simply a “picture book” 
or a loosely-collected group of selling 
features. There is a continuity to it 
which causes the reader to feel that a 
sound, conservative message has been 
placed before him, one that “hangs 
together” as a complete whole. 

Its production was an “inside job” 
insofar as the planning and prepara- 
tion of the message were concerned, 
yet the outside viewpoint has leavened 
every thought. And, after all, to be 
close to the manufacturing of the 
product and intimate with the think- 
ing of the principals who determine 
policies—and, at the same time, 
familiar with the needs of customers 
and the difficulties which must be 
overcome by the sales representatives 
—well, isn’t this the job of the adver- 
tising or sales promotion manager? 

From the printing standpoint, the 


book is thirty-two pages, self cover. 
Page size, 9x12 inches. Letterpress 
printing on 100-lb. ivory enamel 
stock. Printed in one color—a dark 
brown ink, of special formula, with 
duotone effect. Most of the pages are 
set in 12 point and 14 point Gara- 
mond. ; 

Really, isn’t this a type of selling 
tool that many manufacturers can use 
to advantage today? By constant im- 
provement and refinement, such a 
book can be kept up to date and re- 
regarded as an essential unit in the 
promotional literature from year to 
year. 





Starbuck and Gibson 
Promoted by General Electric 


Gregory H. Starbuck, who has been in 
charge of industrial advertising for Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, for 


R. L. Gibson G. H. Starbuck 


the last fifteen years, has been promoted 
to division manager of the publicity de- 
partment in charge of institutional sales 
promotion. Mr. Starbuck is the immediate 
past president of the National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association. 

R. L. Gibson, manager, market research 
division, will succeed to Mr. Starbuck's 
former post, while retaining his present 
duties. Mr. Gibson joined General Elec- 
tric in 1925 direct from college. He spent 
one year in the publicity department in 
Schenectady, then went to the Philadelphia 
office for two years as district publicity 
representative. The next year he took a 
leave of absence for special studies at 
Lafayette College, returning to G-E at 
Schenectady in 1929. 


Fred R. Low Dies 


Fred R. Low, editor emeritus of Power, 
died at his home in Passaic, N. J., Jan. 22. 
at the age of 75, following an illness of 
several years. Mr. Low had served as 
chief editor of the publication for forty- 
two years, from 1888 to 1930. He was 
a past president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and at the time 
of his death was chairman of two impor- 
tant committees of the society 


Continental Roll Appoints 

Advertising Producers-Associated, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of the Continental Roll & Steel 
Foundry Company, East Chicago, Ind.. 
manufacturer of bulldozers and road ma- 
chinery 
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THE p 


THE (lace 


WHEN AUTOMOBILE MEN ARE THINKING 
OF NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 1937 MODELS 


APRIL 


TO ADVERTISE YOUR MACHINE, MATERIAL, 
UNIT PART OR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


MACHINERY S 


Ctiulomobile / Number 


The Automobile Number of MACHINERY, pub- 
lished in April, at a time when automotive 
thought will be concentrating on new equip- 
ment, and reaching exactly the same men whom 
you would have to sell in personal contact, will 
provide one of the most effective advertising 
opportunities ever presented to makers of 
equipment used in automobile plants. It will be 
timed right—It will have the right editorial con- 


tent—It will be placed before the right men. 
MACHINERY 'S coverage of the buyers and those 
influencing purchases in the automotive plants 
is as nearly perfect as we can make it. Every in- 
dividual whom we have proved holds an impor- 
tant position in an automotive plant and whose 
duties include the actual buying or specification 
of manufacturing equipment and materials re- 
ceives regularly a copy of MACHINERY. 


Advertising Agencies—Advertising Managers— 
keep this in mind in making up April schedules. 


MACHINERY, 148 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Make Them Keep 
Your Catalog 


We are selling a line of equipment 
which goes to companies in the in- 
dustrial field that are not particularly 
aggressive or systematic. We have 
spent quite a bit of money on various 
catalogs during the past twenty-five 
years, but we are getting rather sick 
of it as the salesmen report that the 
catalogs are very seldom kept—at 
least they cannot be located when in- 
quired for. 

We have about come to the con- 
clusion that simple bulletins on each 
type of machine will serve best and 
that these will only be sent on re- 
quest, 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We do not believe you should be 
too discouraged about the life and 
Every 
company There 
is probably as great or greater a 
waste in catalog distribution than in 
any other type of sales literature. The 
noticeable, however, 


usefulness of your catalog. 


has this problem. 


waste is more 
as each unit usually costs more. 

As you know, the success of com- 
bined catalogs such as Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural Catalog service and Sweet's 
Engineering Catalog service is based 
on the fact that architects and engi- 
neers who are usually more systematic 
than any other men in the industry 
are unable to file and keep catalogs 
in order against the day of their use. 

On the other hand, many things 
may be done to liven up and make 
your catalog more interesting and gen- 
erally useful from day to day. The 
usual plan is to include general infor- 
mation and tables of current value. 
If your catalog can become the hand- 
book of the industry it will be used 
currently and then will be on hand 
when the company is ready to buy. 

We have noticed one concern re- 
cently preparing a very simple cata- 
log about twenty-four to thirty-six 
pages on good paper stock in two 
colors, self covered. On twenty-four 
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of these pages they included a cata- 
log with the previous and the cur- 
rent month showing. Down one side 
of the double page spread appeared 
illustrations and catalog copy. The 
book was punched at the outside cen- 
ter so that it might be opened up 
and easily hung on the wall showing 
the calendar. 

We understand that a good pro- 
portion of these catalogs are kept as 
calendars and then of course are 
quickly available when the customer 
wants to buy equipment in their line. 

Another catalog problem which 
you do not mention is that of mak- 
ing sure the catalog is actually up to 
date when it is sent to the customer. 
Some companies have their catalogs 
printed up, and held unbound by the 
printer. In this way a four, eight or 
sixteen page form may be reprinted 
‘whenever changes occur and com- 
paratively few copies bound up for 
current distribution. Then, the cat- 
alogs are not all out of date at any 
one time, but rather the catalog is 
perpetually maintained in up to date 
order. 


Featuring Advertising 
To the Sales Department 


We have always sent reprints of 
our advertisements to the salesmen, 
but it does not seem to me that they 


have any full appreciation of the 
weight of the advertising effort that 
is always behind them helping to build 
good will, to clear the path, and open 
the door to increased business. For 
this reason, I am dissatisfied with our 
method of impressing our men. How 
are other companies doing this? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Some companies present their ad- 
vertising at quarterly sales meetings, 
having displays showing the maga- 
zines in which the advertising is ap- 
pearing and commenting in detail on 
the methods of appeal. 

Other companies make up a port- 
folio of all their advertising indicat- 


ing the number of advertisements in 
each magazine, etc., and present it 
to their salesmen once a year. In 
this way they create a very definite 
impression of the volume and extent 
of the help given, which is always 
appreciated by men in the field. 

Still other companies work it out 
this way. The advertising and sales 
managers determine the best possible 
selling point, include them in their 
advertisements and then insist that 
the salesmen talk along the same lines. 
In this way the sales and advertising 
departments work very closely to- 
gether. 


Industrial Letter Writing 

We recently issued a very nice 
booklet which was sent only on re- 
quest. We received a large number 
of requests and sent the booklet to 
those interested. 

The booklet contained an infor- 
mation form which might be used for 
asking for technical literature, sam- 
ples, etc. When these forms came 
back they were referred to the sales 
department, but unfortunately they 
were rather carelessly handled. Do 
you know of any method of over- 
coming this seemingly weak or broken 
link between the advertising and sales 
departments and the final order from 
the customer? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

This problem to which you refer 
is common to all businesses and is 
not at all confined to those selling 
to industry. Because advertising 
managers often seem to develop forced 
inquiries that are not very close to 
orders, the sales department has got- 
ten out of the habit of treating them 
seriously. As a matter of fact, in a 
great many cases if the sales depart- 
ment would make all calls promptly 
on those requesting literature, etc., 
they would probably be wasting some 
of their time and not doing quite as 
well as they are now by calling on 
known prospects and customers. 

The advertising department must 
appreciate this and not expect too 
much from the salesmen who usually 
have more than they can do cover- 
ing the companies that they know 
have business to place. It seems to 
be an unfortunate fact that a very 
good percentage of those who inquire 
for literature are not the best pros- 
pects. In view of this situation it 
seems best to do as much of the gen- 
eral follow-up letter writing as can 
be done with the advertising depart- 
ment, only passing on to the sales 
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FROM DRAUGHTING BOARD TO CONSUMER . . A Tortuous Road 


DISTRIBUTION PROMOTION CONSUMER 
THE PRODUCT ENGINEERING SYSTEM OF PRODUCT MARKET 
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PROFIT MARGINS COMPETITIVE 


DEALS 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS CONDITIONS 





COMPETITION SELLING 
CHARACTERISTICS ARGUMENTS 





SERVICE TO SALES 
DEALERS PERSONNEL 


PRODUCTION SERVICE TO 
COSTS CONSUMERS 
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SELLING SALES AND 
PRICE & WAREHOUSING ADVERTISING 
COSTS BUDGETS 


SEAL THE PROFIT LEAKS ~~ 


On the above chart there are forty-two classifications in every one of 
which high efficiency is necessary in order to produce and distribute 
commodities properly. Check these against your operations. Have you 
solved to your satisfaction the problems contained in each? 














Fifteen years of success in serving management equips us to help you. 
Our services extend from designing and equipping new plants through 
distribution procedure to consumer reaction. 


We invite you to consult us—without obligation. 


ANDERSON, NICHOLS, ASSOCIATES, INC. 


330 West Forty-Second Street, New York City 


ENGINEERING - MANAGEMENT - MARKET AND CONSUMER RESEARCH 
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department known live leads that they 
will be interested in following. 

An understanding of course must 
be secured with sales management so 
that they will not feel that you are 
holding back on them. You probably 
will find, however, that the sales man- 
agement will be glad to have you han- 
dle not only the job of securing in- 
quiries but carrying them past the 
first inquiry stage whenever this is 
possible. 

If you will make a record of all in- 
quiries turned over to the sales de- 
partment and ask for a statement 
as to what happened, we believe this 
also will help you in getting the most 
out of your advertising by insisting 
on personal attention on the part of 
the salesmen. 


Do Calculators Make 
Good Advertisements? 


We have been noticing a number 
of so-called celluloid slide rules or 
calculators being used in our field 
and cannot make up our minds 
whether to try to develop some short- 
cut methods and put them out for our 
particular field. Do you know whether 
this type of thing is recognized as a 
good advertising medium? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Service advertising is always, we 
believe, more effective than advertis- 
ing that just provides information 
which often is not read because it 
serves our selfish interest and not the 
selfish interest of the customer. For 
this reason there has been a very 
definite growth in the use of so-called 
slide rule type calculators for saving 
time. 

If you save this time for the ac- 


tual buyer, or one who specifies, you 
are sure to have your name and serv- 
ice appearing before him many times 
a day. On the other hand, if your 
device is used by clerks in the check- 
ing department or draftsmen or others 
who are not able to influence the sale, 
then the advertising value is much 
smaller. 

For this reason it is important to 
determine whether the man who 
would use the device can actually help 
you. If he can actually buy from 
you, then your presentation of a gad- 
get that will save him time and ef- 
fort should be rewarded with busi- 
ness. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


Sales Planning - - 


tion, we use a triple study, including 
that of sales plans, distribution of ef- 
fort in execution, and results ob- 
tained. This control contains a break- 
down by products, industries, pros- 
pects, and sales centers and shows, at 
all times, the trend of activities of the 
sales department. 

In addition to increasing sales vol- 
ume, sales costs were decreased. The 
cost of proposals has been cut by more 
than fifty per cent. The selling of 
rebuilt equipment, previously carried 


“on at a loss, has been switched to a 


profitable activity as a result of proper 
profit control. Sales costs, kept by 
elements, sales centers and lines of 
products, give the cost of operating 
each territory and assist in determin- 
ing the lines which are profitable. It 
is just as essential to know the sales 
cost of a product as it is the manu- 
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Broken! a 


Electric power pro- 
duction, _ reflecting 
the improvement of *0- 
general business, has 
reached new highs. 
This calls for large 
new purchases by 
the light and power 











industry. The direct “* 
route to this tre- — 
mendous market is .: 
through the one 
magazine specializ- 
ing in the light and 


power industry. [ 2) ee 
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facturing cost. Not too many years 
hence will the sales department of a 
business be expected to estimate ac- 
curately how much it will cost to sell 
a product or market in the same way 
as the manufacturing department is 
now expected to estimate the cost of 
engineering and manufacture. 

Results of this sales study have been 
of such gratifying benefit to The 
Heald Machine Company as to con- 
vince us that the plan could be ap- 
plied to the sales activities of most 
industrial firms to equally good 
advantage. 

I believe that the future of indus- 
trial marketing will center around 
similar sales planning and control. I 
believe also that the time will come 
when companies will center their sales 
work around a study of sales poten- 
tialities, basing sales promotion, adver- 
tising and selling costs on the sales 
expectancy. This will then keep mar- 
keting costs always in a desirable re- 
lation to sales. 





James H. McGraw, Jr., 
Heads Publishing Firm 


James H. McGraw, Jr., has been elected 
chairman of the board, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, succeeding 
his father who becomes honorary chair- 
man and will continue as a member of the 
board. Mr. McGraw, Sr., founder of the 
company, was its head for more than half 
a century. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., has been active 
in the company for twenty years, having 
served as treasurer, and was executive vice- 
president and vice-chairman of the board 
at the time of his promotion to the chair- 
manship. 

Malcolm Muir, president of the com- 
pany since 1928, continues in that ca- 
pacity. Mason Britton, vice-president, has 
been elevated to senior vice-president. 


Midwest Power Engineering 
Show in Chicago in April 
Features of great interest to the power 
industry are being incorporated in the pro- 
rams of the Midwest Power Engineering 
nference and the Midwest Engineering 
and Power Exposition to be held in Chi- 
cago April 20-24. Diesel, internal com- 
bustion power, fuel power and fuel burn- 
ing equipment will be among the exhibits. 


McGraw Directs Promotion 


A. F. McGraw, for the past four years 
industrial tractor sales manager at the 
Kansas City branch of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has been pro- 
moted to the position of sales promotion 
manager of the tractor division at Mil- 
waukee. He succeeds W. Elzey Brown, 
resigned. 


Davis Joins Owens-Illinois 

William C. David, formerly with the 
United States Gypsum Company, has 
been appointed director of merchandising 
for industrial and structural materials of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo. 
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Did you get your share 
of the 46% increase in 
the building-construction 


field in 1935? 


If not—perhaps a simple improve- 
ment in design will regain lost mar- 
kets or expand present markets. 

k ok * 
We are equipped to secure quickly 
an accurate picture of what your 
customers want. 
k ok 
Get these facts FIRST. Start design 
from there. That is the formula of 
our most important clients. 

k ok * 
Ask us to call and tell you how we 
go about it. 


Some of Our Industrial Clients: AMERICAN RADIATOR CORPORATION @ JOHNS 
MANVILLE CORPORATION @ GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. ® THE WESTING- 
HOUSE CO. @ FORD MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


ROSS FEDERAL 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
6 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 








3700 Bonded Field Representatives — 31 Branches — 380 
Motorized Supervisors — Resident Coverage in 2,000 Cities 
from Coast to Coast. 
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From Across the Seas 

To tHe Eprror: I was pleasantly 
surprised when I learned that INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING is the former CLass 
& INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, of which 
I have already a complete file bound 


for reference purposes. Your two 


publications are, as far as I know, the 


only purely industrial advertising 
papers. We have nothing similar to 
them in this country, and I value 
them very highly. I was much struck 
by the Ford exhibits as shown in the 
November, 1935, issue. Working on 
a similar line, I thought you might be 
interested in the enclosed photos of 
exhibits I prepared for one of my 
clients, a leading bolt manufacturer. 
E. KRAHNEN, 
Duisberg 3, Germany. 

| Eprror’s Nore: See illustration on 

page 15.| 
vvy 

Advertising Must Be 
Made to Produce Results 

To tHe Eprror: As to what’s 
ahead for industrial advertising, I will 
venture this assertion: In 1936, more 
than ever before, advertising must be 
regarded, studied, and prepared as 
preliminary selling—and not merely 
as 4 preliminary to selling. Claims 
must be superseded by facts—promises 
must give place to performance rec- 
ords — ballyhoo must be banished. 
There has been too much of fear and 
half-hearted pussy-footing. Indus- 
trial advertising must radiate the ad- 
vertiser’s confidence in the product he 
presents, in the markets he serves, in 
the future of American industry, and 
in the sound sense of American manu- 
facturers and business men. And each 
advertising man will have his own 
ideas as to how best to approach this 
problem. 

Advertising and selling must be 
closely tied together, if each is to profit 
by the work of the other. No new 
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principles are called for, as I see it. 
We must simply forget the “boom 
days” when advertising, like every- 
thing else, was oversold and overdone. 
We must adhere to the hard necessity 
the recent lean years have imposed 
upon us, of making every dollar de- 
liver maximum value. Then, with 
ever more dollars to employ, industrial 
advertising should be more productive 
and profitable than it has ever been 
before. 
Lucius I. WIGHTMAN, 
Industrial Counsel, New London, 
Conn. 
2. 2 
Appreciated, Nevertheless 

To THe Eprror: I feel very guilty 
for procrastinating so long in express- 
ing my praise for the swell job you 
‘are doing with INpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. I was one of the many mourners 
when Crass & INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING slipped out of individual existence 
and its ghost periodically appeared in 
Advertising Age. 

I think your whole editorial policy 
and the excellence of your articles will 
prevent INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ever 
doing another fade-out. 

My best wishes for your rapid 
growth. 

L. H. BRENDEL, 
Assistant Sales Manager, Han- 
cock Valve Division, Consoli- 
dated Ashcroft Hancock Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Glad to Be Helpful 

To tHe Eprror: The two articles, 
“A Plan for Sound Distribution” and 
“Trends in the Marketing of Steel” 
in the January issue are just what I— 
a university teacher of marketing— 
wish to secure from your magazine. 
May we have more? Why not a series 
by Mr. Clarke of Republic Steel 
Corporation on methods and problems 
in marketing steel? 


I wonder if you might find it pos- 
sible to run a note in an early issue 
that I am developing a course in in- 
dustrial marketing at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and would be glad to have 
any material such as market analyses, 
surveys, sales manuals, outlines of 
training courses, etc., which either a 
manufacturer or distributor, or pos- 
sibly a business paper, might be will- 
ing to send to me. If such a note is 
within your policy I would appreciate 
your help. 

H. H. MayNarp, 
Professor of Marketing, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 


v. VV 


Harmonious Views 

To THE Eprror: My sincere con- 
gratulations on your splendid January 
issue which I read with a great deal 
of interest, and in particular because 
of your lead-off editorial, “The Cost 
of Inefficient Marketing.” This edi- 
torial ties in quite perfectly with the 
fundamental approach to marketing 
and sales control which we have been 
practicing now for some time. For 
example, the opening sentence in our 
recent booklet entitled, ““The Control 
of Selling Cost, Volume and Profit,” 
is as follows: 

“The greatest avenue to profit 
today lies in more economical mar- 
keting and distribution, together 
with control of selling Time-Effort 
so that it may be applied in direct 
proportion to the available busi- 
ness.” 

I just thought I might call this to 
your attention again and at the same 
time express my appreciation of your 
recognition of this all-important fac- 
tor in present-day business methods. 

D. H. BIcELow, 

Vice-President, Roland G. E. 

Ullman Marketing Counselors, 


Philadelphia. 
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More Advertising in 1936 
To THe Eprror: I have noted with 
considerable interest the advertising 
volume figures as presented in your 
January issue, and it is very gratify- 
ing to see the volume of all publica- 
tions go up. Indications are that 1936 
is going to be a much better year than 

1935. 
Joun M. KriNGs, 

Advertising Manager, Modern 
Machine Shop, Cincinnati, O. 
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“What Do I Get 


for My 


That’s a 


Time and Money?” 


fair, frank question concerning the NIAA, and it merits the same sort of answer. 


Three dollars of every chapter member’s dues goes to the NIAA. Active members-at-large 


pay five 
So much 


dollars; associate members-at-large, ten dollars. 
for the money side of it . . . the time side hinges upon how much effort the mem- 


ber is willing to give to chapter or NIAA activities—in order that he may take more bouniti- 
fully when a commonly beneficial work is done. 


Here are 


1. 


some of the things that every member is going to get this year: 


Copies of that interesting, stimulating paper, the NIAA News Letter, as it is reg- 
ularly issued. 


. Copies of all reports, studies and investigations, beginning with the Industrial 


Advertising Budget Survey. 


- Interchange of helpful and valuable information, between chapters and individ- 


ual members. 


A thorough-going analysis and coordination of chapter programs, which will also 
be available to members-at-large. 


. Access to information and data on industrial marketing sales, promotional 


and advertising subjects. 


. Generous assistance to members-at-large in the organization of new chapters in 


industrial centers where the NIAA is not now represented. Ask Youngstown, 
Detroit and Rochester (new chapters forming) whether the NIAA goes all the 
way in this vital endeavor. 


. A working acquaintanceship and friendship with men having interests and prob- 


lems similar to yours, in or out of your industry. This may mean a great deal 
more than you think. 


. An annual conference that for concrete and common helpfulness and inspiration 


surpasses anything else in your knowledge and experience. “Pittsburgh” is 
ample reason-why. 


There is more, considerably too much for this space. We'll tell you if you will take the 
time to write to us. You can succeed alone, but you can succeed better and more broadly 


allied to 


the five hundred members of the NIAA. Challenge us. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Ine. 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 


THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS. 
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YOU WANT TO ENOW about the Shoe 


ut YOU—HID! 
SHOE PACTORY is the answer. 


HIDE AND LEATHER WITH SHOE FAC- 
TORY has the largest paid circulation 
in the shoe and leather industry! 


HIDE AND LEATHER WITH SHOE FAC- 
TORY showed a big gain in advertis- 
ing lineage in 1935—while other com- 
petitive papers showed a loss. 


one reason—IT IS BEING READ! Of 

that your ADVERTISE- 
MENT is being read. And that is in- 
deed the proof of the “trade” paper 
pudding. 


Added up, it means HIDE AND 
LEATHER WITH SHOE FACTORY is the 
paying spot for YOUR ad! 


mI DE ad 
* LEATHER - 


wi SHOE FACTORY 
300 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Spring means more to rock prod- 
ucts plant owners than the departure 
of winter. To them Spring means the 
renewal of feverish activity—of high 
courage—of equipment buying needs. 

For this reason the March issue of ROCK 
PRODUCTS always is a busy, bustling 
compilation of “get-ready” editorial features 
and fast-tempo adverti 





Prosperity for rock products plant owners 
during the coming season is certified—guaran- 
teed. They know it. Se they're ready to buy 
machinery that is presented through their 
buying guide—ROCK PRODUCTS. 


For Details — Ask 


Rock Products 


Founded 


CEMENT#News 1896 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 


SAND, GRAVEL, STONE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 


RK OK 
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NLL ALA. 


News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





New Certificates of 
Membership Being Mailed 


Mildred R. Webster, N.I.A.A. head- 
quarters secretary, is preparing for 
mailing new certificates of member- 
ship which were made possible by the 
Nelson S. Greensfelder Memorial Fund, 
established by Theodore Marvin, adver- 
tising manager, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., October, 
1935, in memory of Mr. Greensfelder, 
president of N.I.A.A. in 1929. 

The new certificates are a striking 
example of simplicity of design done 
by Carl J. H. Anderson, art director 
of the Hercules company. They were 
printed in that company’s shop on 
Hurlburt Vellum. The types are 
Weiss and Centaur. The shipping 
label for the mailing tube provided for 


them is of the same design. 


Committee Recommends 
Philadelphia for Conference 


The committee to select the meet- 
ing place for the 1936 conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association has recommended Phila- 
delphia, following the invitation ex- 
tended by the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers. The decision rests with the 
board of directors which is expected 
to give its approval and set the date 
for late September. 


Pittsburgh Group Will 
Make 1936 Budget Survey 


The Industrial Advertising Council 
of Pittsburgh has assumed responsi- 
bility for compiling the 1936 indus- 
trial advertising budget survey. J. H. 
Waxman, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, will direct the activ- 
ity. 

C. W. Kalbfus, advertising man- 
ager, Elliott Company, Jeannette, Pa., 
was installed as president at the Jan. 
9th meeting. The chapter admitted 
five new members. 


Membership Gains 


Resulting from the whirlwind mem- 
bership drive under the spur of Wil- 
liam E. McFee, chief copywriter, 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, O., the N.I.A.A. membership 
now stands at 580, a net gain of 





MEMBER 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 





eighty-nine since the Pittsburgh con- 
ference last September. 


Davison Meets with 
Philadelphia Chapter 


R. Davison, advertising manager, 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, 
and president, National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, was guest of 
honor of the Eastern Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Philadelphia, on Jan. 10. Mr. 
Davison talked on “What’s Ahead in 
1936,” emphasizing the point that 
alertness, ingenuity, and fearlessness 
are the qualities which will be re- 
warded in business this year. 

The Philadelphia chapter has in- 
vited the N. I. A. A. to hold its 1936 
conference in its city. 


Youngstown to Petition 
For N.I.A.A. Affiliation 


The Youngstown District Industrial 
Marketers at its February meeting will 
consider the recommendation of its 
board that application be made for a 
charter in the N.I. A. A. 


T.P.A. Given 
View of the Future 


The Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, was given a thorough 
analysis of the business outlook for 
1936 at its Jan. 13th meeting when 
three keen observers of business trends 
addressed the group. Glenn Griswold, 
editor, Business Week, treated the situ- 
ation as applied to the heavy indus- 
tries in general; John Van Deventer, 
editor, The Iron Age, covered the iron 
and steel and machinery manufactur- 
ing industries; and John Lyne, associ- 
ate editor, Railway Age, referred to the 
transportation industries. 

All three speakers left messages of 
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optimism with their audience. Mr. 
Griswold’s talk is abstracted on an- 
other page of this issue. 


Tapscott Installed as 
St. Louis Chapter Head 


Charles C. Tapscott, advertising 
manager, McQuay-Norris Manufac- 
turing Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the In- 
dustrial Market- 
ing Council of St. 
Louis to succeed 
the retiring presi- 
dent, Nelson 
Greene, advertis- 
ing manager, Wat- 
low Electric Mfg. 
Company. 
OakleighR. 
French, president, 
Oakleigh R. 
French Advertis- 
ing Agency, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and C. B. Dietrich, advertising 
Wagner Electric Corpora- 
re-elected secretary-treas- 


C. C. Tapscott 


manager, 
tion, was 
urer. 

Committee chairmen elected for the 
coming year are: Program: George G. 
Sears, St. Louis representative, Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications; membership: 
H. von P. Thomas, advertising man- 
ager, Bussmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany; publicity: C. F. Kistenmacher, 
James R. Kearney Corporation. 

The new board of governors is com- 
prised of L. C. Blake, Curtis Pneu- 
matic Mfg. Company; R. K. Clark, 
Shell Petroleum Corporation; C. B. 
Dietrich; K. W. Franz, Mallinkrodt 
Chemical Works; Oakleigh R. French; 
Nelson Greene; James R. Kearney, Jr., 
James R. Kearney Corporation; J. D. 
McEwen, Anfenger Advertising Agen- 
cy; R. E. Sturhahn, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company; Charles C. Tapscott; 
H. von P. Thomas, and A. F. Voss, 
American Paint Journal. 


E.A.A. to Celebrate 
Seventeenth Anniversary 


A program of special character is 
being planned by the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association, Chicago, for Feb. 
10, to mark the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the organiza- 
tion, Feb. 7, 1919. 

Two headliners featured the Jan. 
13th meeting: James T. Mangan, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Mills Novelty Company, and Harold 
L. Van Doren, of Van Doren and Ride- 
out, industrial designers, Toledo. Mr. 
Mangan expounded his theories on 
“How to Sell Yourself.” 

Mr. Van Doren, who spoke on “‘De- 
signing for Sales,” outlined the prog- 
ress being made in the application 
of design as a sales influencing factor, 


and with the aid of lantern slides, re- 
cited many case studies. The essence 
of his talk is contained in an article 
he wrote expressly for the November 
issue of this publication. 

The clinic meetings of the E. A. A. 
are challenging the general meetings 
for popularity and attendance. On 
Jan. 27, the subject discussed was 
“Market Research in the Industrial 
Field.” Lyndon O. Brown, director of 
merchandising and research, Lord & 
Thomas, Inc., presenting the view- 
point of the professional market re- 
search organization, preferred to refer 
to research as planning and offered it 
as a scientific approach to marketing 
and advertising. 


Clinton C. Bennett, F. W. Dodge 


Corporation, explained the workings of 
his company’s market reporting serv- 
ice and related how it is utilized by 
maay in formulating promotional ac- 
tivities. 

Many of the industrial advertisers 
who contributed to the discussion in- 
dicated that they rely chiefly for their 
market information on surveys pub- 
lished by the business press. It was 
suggested that a good procedure for 
the small company that cannot afford 
a specialized market survey is to main- 
tain a file of salesmen’s reports and 
material clipped from publications per- 
taining to markets. 

An agency executive deplored the 
lack of provision made by manage- 
ment for sufficient margin of profit 
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A glance at the average number of 
advertising pages per issue carried in 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP for the 
past three years reveals a record of 
outstanding growth. 


1933..Average 32 pages per issue 
1934..Average 50 pages per issue 
1935. . Average 101 pages per issue 


We invite you to thoroughly analyze 

the circulation, reader interest, result- 

producing ability and cost of advertis- 
ing in this publication. 
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Are You Going After A 
200 Million Market? 


In 1935 the mass transportation companies 
spent over $50,000,000 for new rail cars 
and buses. Budget estimates for 1936 in- 
dicate that this figure will probably be 
increased substantially over the purchases 
actually made in 1935. 


Approximately $40,000,000 was expended 
in 1935 for way and structures, involving 
new rail, ties, fastenings, crossings, and 
paving materials. So much deferred main- 
tenance must be carried out in 1936 that 
it has been estimated that expenditures 
should reach $60,000,000. Power plant 
equipment capital expenditures for 1936 
are estimated to bs $18,000,000. 


in addition to capital expenditures for 
new equipment, the mass transportation 
industry will spend over $70,000,000 for 
maintenance materials of all kinds for re- 
pairs and renewal parts of rail cars, 
buses, power equipment and track. 


Reach this market through MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION—at the lowest cost per thou- 
sand. No waste distribution. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


(Formerly Electric Traction & Bus Journal) 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 


competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 


intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 


America that does. 
Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
New York City 


435 W. 23d St. 


DO YOU KNOW 








when setting selling prices to cover 
effective market research and adequate 
sales effort to gain the volume of busi- 
ness desired. 

A publisher pointed out that most 
significant to him was the fact that 
market research in the last few years 
has been especially profitable in uncov- 
ering the most profitable and effective 
channels of distribution. 

A general impression gathered from 
the participation in the meeting by 
the advertising men, was the lack of a 
clear understanding of market re- 
search and a practical approach to it. 


Harry Harding Speaks 
Before Boston Group 


Harry Harding, art director, Barta 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., addressed the 
Boston Technical Advertising Associ- 
ation, Jan. 9, on the subject of “Pho- 
tography for Industrial Advertising.” 

Mr. Harding’s talk covered all of 
the modern technique in advertising 
photography, including the candid 
camera, using samples of his work for 
illustrating points of his subject. 

The February meeting will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the place of 
general magazines and business papers 
in the industrial advertising plan. 


Cincinnati Elects 
Two New Officers 


Due to the first vice-president va- 
cancy following Allan Beach’s move 
to New York, the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Industrial Marketers has ad- 
vanced Allan Rooch, advertising man- 
ager, Interstate Sanitation Company, 
to that post and elected Howard Ken- 
yon, Armco Culvert Manufacturers 
Association, Middletown, O., second 
vice-president. 

President Charles M. Reesey, adver- 
tising manager, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, has appointed the 
following committee chairmen: Mem- 
bership, Howard Kenyon; program, D. 
Swormstedt, Signs of the Times; pub- 
licity, Colter Rule, Champion Coated 
Paper Company; entertainment, Fred 
W. Meyer, Cincinnati Process Engrav- 
ing Company; directory, George 
Mathews, The Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany; and employment, J. M. Krings, 
Modern Machine Shop. 

Gerald E. Stedman, vice-president 
in charge of market planning, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee 
agency, addressed the association Jan. 
28 on the subject, “Sales Technique.” 
Mr. Stedman, who is a strong advocate 
of increasing sales through market 
research and sales planning, declared 
that surveys have proved reliable indi- 
cators of what may be expected in 
business volume. On the basis of a 


survey just completed among women, 
he predicted a material increase in the 
number of home appliances that will 
be purchased in 1936. The year will 
be the most hopeful for those who ad- 
just their selling attack to the reali- 
ties and go after the business vigor- 
ously, he said. He urged more warmth 
and human interest in industrial ad- 
vertising. 

The next meeting will be held on 
Feb. 25, at which H. J. Payne, secre- 
tary, Associate Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, will speak on “Manufac- 
turing Orders for Industrial Products.” 


Cleveland Talks About 
Advertising-Sales Cooperation 

“Coordinating Advertising and 
Selling” was the subject of a round 
table discussion held Jan. 17, by the 
Industrial Marketers of Cleveland. 
Points established were that sales and 
advertising should work together 
through a marketing manager and that 
advertising executives should be capa- 
ble of adapting sales problems. It was 
the consensus that salesmen should 
have little or no say in the selection of 
media. 


Detroit Marketers 
Consider Direct Mail 

The Jan. 28th meeting of the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Detroit was de- 
voted to a discussion of direct mail as 
applied to the complete campaign and 
its function in the general sales ef- 
fort. The forum was led by J. E. 
Wells, advertising manager, Ex-Cell-O 
Aircraft & Tool Corporation; H. G. 
Doering, sales manager, Truscon Lab- 
oratories; and E. C. Howell, advertis- 
ing manager, The Carboloy Company. 


Allen Joins Maxfield 

Victor L. Allen has joined the staff of 
the Joseph Maxfield Company, Provi- 
dence, R. L., advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive handling industrial ac- 
counts. Mr. Allen has formerly been with 
Brown @& Sharpe Mfg. Company, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Carboloy 
Company, Detroit, and P. R. Mallory 
Company, Indianapolis. 


Promote Gemmell 

David J. Gemmell, who has been in 
charge of the Chicago office of the Cleve- 
land Chain & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
has been named general sales manager ot 
the company. 


Join Exhibitors’ Council 

Bakelite Corporation, Bound Brook, N. 
J., and the Black & Decker Mfg. Com- 
pany, Towson, Md., have become mem- 
bers of the Exhibitors Advisory Council, 
Inc. 


To Direct Sales 

John S. Andrews, formerly manager of 
sales, Rotary Electric Steel Company, De- 
troit, has been named vice-president in 
charge of sales. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Building-- 


manned by a crew consisting of two 
members of the company’s training 
department, and each has a definite 
schedule which includes _ several 
months’ tour. 

Expansion of the company’s school 
activities has come as a direct result 
of distributors’ enthusiasm, according 
to the manufacturer. At first the 
schools were limited to gatherings of 
invited prospects to discuss technical 
features of the company’s products. 
Now, however, the distributor makes 
elaborate plans well in advance of his 
show, which has grown into an all- 
day reunion of tractor owners, chiefly 
farmers, highway and construction 
leaders, prospects and students. The 
show includes not only Caterpillar 
products, but those of allied equip- 
ment manufacturers as well. 


Machine Tool Orders Up; 
Price Advances Expected 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, Cleveland, reports machine 
tool orders finished 1935 with a volume 
about equal to the October-November rate, 
establishing an average index for the year 
of eighty-six in percentage of average 
monthly shipments during 1926. This 
figure compares with 46.2 for 1934, an 
increase of eighty-six percent. Foreign 
orders averaged twenty-four per cent of 
the 1935 total. 

Whereas the dollar volume of domestic 
orders reported for 1935 increased 74.8 
per cent over the previous year, the dollar 
volume of foreign orders increased 124 
per cent. Estimated total dollar increase 
for the industry is eighty-eight per cent. 


Republic Steel Offices 
Moved to Cleveland 


The general offices of the Republic 
Steel Corporation have been moved to 
Republic Bldg., Cleveland, and for the 
first time since the merger with Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Company the entire sales 
promotion and advertising department 
will be together. There are no changes 
in the personnel of the department; S. A. 
Knisely is manager of the advertising and 
sales promotion division; C. W. Ruth, as- 
sistant advertising manager; and F. H. 
Ramage, assistant sales promotion man- 
ager. 


Rejoins Waterbury-Farrel 


Fred R. Daniels rejoined the Water- 
bury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 1, as publicity 
manager. 


Harlan Joins Yale & Towne 


Jesse R. Harlan, associated with the 
materials handling equipment industry for 
fifteen years, has hens appointed sales pro- 
motion manager of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia. Mr. Harlan is a 
past president of the Cincinnati Industrial 
Marketers Association and a former di- 
rector of the N.IA.A. 


Wallace Thompson Dies 

Wallace Thompson, editor, Ingenieria 
Internacional and a director of the com- 
pany, Business Publishers International 
Corporation, New York, died at his home 
there Jan. 7. 


Shows Big Increase 

The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, 
Clintonville, Wis., showed an increase of 
forty-three per cent in total sales for 1935 
over the total for 1934. 


























$1,500,000,000 


highway construction program insures great benefit to 
heavy industries through the purchase by contractors 
and federal, state and county officials of a large amount 





Reiiable trade sources say that present of road building machinery and materials. Approxi- 
manufecturing costs of almost all ma- mately $47,800,000 worth of construction equipment is 
chinery and factory equipment makers are used for a highway construction expenditure of 
ere fifteen per cent to twenty per $100,000,000, according to a bulletin issued by U. S. 
cent higner than a year ago, while 1935 Busan of Pubite Meade 
costs were at least fifteen per cent higher ‘ 
than for 1934. As a result, price in- 
creases a’e expected, which will run about 
ten per cent to fifteen per cent. The 
mark-ur will not affect all lines equally, 
but it is evident that a number of items 
will be advanced early in February. 


Clarke Heads McGraw- 
dill Atlantic District 


H. W. Clarke has joined the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
as manager of the Atlantic district, effec- 
tive Feb. 1. Mr. Clarke, before his pre- 
vious connection with McGraw-Hill, was 
advertising manager of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company. In 1921, he was 
made the business manager of Coal Age. 
In 1928, he was appointed publishing di- 
rector of both Coal Age and Engineering 
and Mining Journal. For the last two 
years Mr. Clarke has been sales manager 
f Dickson-Eddy Company, New York 


oal firm. 


January Issue Contained 


Advertising—54 pages (gain 25° over Jan., 1935) rep- 
resenting 84 advertisers. Second highway magazine 
27 pages representing 25 advertisers. 


Editorial—70 pages, including an exclusive detailed re- 
port by states on their highway programs for 1936 and 
review of 1935 program. Second paper 35 pages. 


Manufacturers of highway equipment and materials will find a 
regular advertising schedule, providing for space in every monthly 
issue of ROADS AND STREETS, will prove a highly profitable 
investment throughout 1936. 


ROADS and STREETS 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 155 E. 44th St.. New York 
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Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6Ist year. 





GET THIS— 


An advertiser who quit Brewers Journal 
last summer, to use another paper, has 
sent us contract for 1936 because: 


“We asked 150 brewers and master brew- 
ers which publication they prefer, and on 
the basis of the returns we will use only 
Brewers Journal this year." 


What more need we say? 


H.S. RICH & COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





each the ENTIRE MEAT 


PACKING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
through this single publication 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
gives you proved, effective cover- 
age of this active, productive mar- 
ket—offers you a proved and bal- 
anced editorial content that builds 
and holds reader interest. 86.55% 
renewals (A.B.C.) for 1935! 


THE ONLY WEEKLY serving the field 
—the only publication that gives 
you the opportunity to spot adver- 
tising messages close to time of 
purchase. The only audited circu- 


lation (A.B.C.). 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has the only full time, fully experi- 
enced and capable editorial staff 
serving the meat packer. 


YOUR ADVERTISING, in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, gets the 
proper background for producing 


best results! 
THE NATIONAL 
Pp rovisioner 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


qj y 300 Madison Ave., New York — 
} 103! S. Broadway, Los Angeles 








Industrial 
expositions 








Feb. 4-8. Poultry Industries Exposi- 
tion, Port Authority Bldg.. New York 
F. R. Hazard, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 

Feb. 8. Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, Cleveland. 

Feb. 10-15. National Knitwear Indus- 
trial Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York 

Feb. 10-19. National Exposition of 
Architecture, Decorative and Industrial 
Arts, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Walter Sweatt, 1457 Broadway, New York. 

Feb 11-13. United Roofing Contrac- 
tors’ Association, Kansas City. H. B 
Wagner, secretary, 58 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 

Feb. 14-23. Detroit Builders and Manu- 
facturers Exhibition, Detroit. C. Prost, 
607 Shelby St., Detroit. 

Feb. 24-29. Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association, Balti- 
more. W. G. Pearce, 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 

Feb. 25-27. American Concrete Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. Harvey 
Whipple, secretary, 642 New Center 
Bldg , Detroit 

Feb. 25-28. Thirty-third Annual West- 
ern Tractor and Power Farm Equipment 
Show, Wichita, Kan 

Feb. 25-28. Southwest Road Show and 
School, Wichita, Kan. F. G. Wirland, 
225 S. Water St., Wichita, Kan. 

Mar. 3-6. American Management As- 
sociation’s Packaging, Packing and Ship- 
ping Exposition, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 

March §-7. Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Massachusetts, Spring- 
field, Mass 

Mar. 10-12. American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago 

Mar. 10-12. Nationa! Railway Appli- 
ances Association Exhibition, Chicago 

Mar. 19-21. American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mar. 23-Apr. 4. Building Exposition, 
Port Authority Bldg., New York. R. H. 
Lexton, 111 8th Ave., New York. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4. American Ceramic 
Society, Columbus. Ross C. Purdy, secre- 
tary, 2525 N. High St., Columbus 

Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Show, 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. Car. 

Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Expo- 
sition (Exhibition of Machinery), Power 
Installation Equipment, Accessories and 
Supplies), Greenville, S. C. W. G. Sir- 
rine, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 

Apr. 14-18. American Oil Burner As- 
sociation (Twelfth National Oil Burner 
Show), Detroit 

Apr. 20-22. New England Building 
Officials Conference, Boston. M. Murray 
W. Weiss, 694 Washington St., Boston 

Apr. 20-24. Midwest Engineering & 
Power Exposition, Chicago. Pfis- 
terer, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Apr. 20-24 Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 20-24. National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, Philadelphia. Earl 
Constantine, secretary, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Apr. 20-25. 
gineering Exposition, 


Oil Equipment and En- 
Houston, Texas 


Apr. 20-May 2. Art and Industrial Ex- 
hibition, Port Authority Bldg., New York. 
R. H. Lexton, 111 8th Avenue, New York. 

May. American Mining Congress (The 
Coal Exhibit), Cincinnati. 

May. American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York. W. Tower, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

May 4-9. Foundry and Allied Indus- 
tries Exposition. (Fortieth annual con- 
vention of American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation.) Convention Hall, Detroit. 

May 11-16. National Cotton Show, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

May 16-23. International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers (Operating 
Methods and Devices Exhibit), Dallas, 
Texas. W. J. McLaughlin, 134 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Inform-A-Show, New 
Orleans 

June. Oil Mill Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ & Supply Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

June 3. Canning & Packing Machinery 
Institute, Chicago. 

June 8-11. American Electro Platers 
Society, Cleveland. E. S. Thompson, 905 
W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

June 8-12. American Water Works 
Association, Los Angeles. Sept., Rocky 
Mountain Section, Denver. Oct 12-15, 
Southwest Section, Fort Smith, Ark. 

July. Great Lakes Power Show and 
Mechanical Exposition, Cleveland. Ernest 
Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 

August. National Food Distributors 
Association, Boston. E. J. Martin, 110 
N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. W 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. American Electronic Research 
Association, Detroit. J. Spaunhurst, 529 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 9-19. National Electrical & Radio 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. R. Neumuller, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

Sept. 15-17. Roadmasters and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association of America, 
Chicago. T. Donahoe, 428 Mansion St., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 20-26. Industrial Exposition of 
Eastern States, Springfield, Mass. Milton 
Danziger, Box 1448, Springfield, Mass. 

Sept. 22-25. Convention and Iron & 
Steel Exposition, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron ©& 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. J. B 
Harmon, Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

October. National Oil Marketers As- 
sociation, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

October. Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers, Chicago. J. Andreucetti, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

Oct. 5-9. National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Congress. 
American Society for Metals, American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Ameri- 
can Welding Society, and the Wire Asso 
ciation, Cleveland. 

Oct. 19-24. National Business Show, 
New York. E. O. Tupper, 50 Church 
St., New York. 

Oct. 20-22. American Railway Bridge 
& Building Association, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-30. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. M. A. 
Cadwell, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
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Big Issues 





@ Special issues of business papers 
which appeared in January brought 
memories of years ago when annual 
and directory issues gave postmen an 
extension of the Christmas rush. 
With the market for industrial goods 
opening up, a new appreciation of the 
value of these special numbers is 
gained by industrial advertising and 
marketing executives who peruse the 
wealth of market information and 
business statistics contained in them. 


The January Mill © Factory, devoted 
to a description of the operations of the 
Ford Motor Company, is one of the largest 
issues of a business paper ever published. 
This number contains 640 pages, includ- 
ing forty-eight pages of inserts, and 377 
pages of advertising. The estimated bill- 

ng was $70,000. 

Hartley Barclay, editor of Mill & Fac- 
tory, said there are 500 illustrations, in- 
cluding photographs, diagrams and charts. 
There are three large folded-in charts 
showing the organization of the Ford 
plant. The material in the issue will be 
published in book form next month by 
Harper & Bros. It will have the title, 
“Ford Production Methods,” and will be 
cross-indexed for technical references. Mr. 
Barclay’s name will appear as author. The 
book will carry a price of $5. 

The supply of copies of the January 
issue of Mill & Factory was quickly ex- 
hausted Several thousand copies were 
sold at $1 each, in addition to the regular 
distribution. 

The Jan. 2 The Iron Age had the 
itmosphere of the good old days, showing 
1 total folio of 638 pages, with 400 of 
them devoted to advertising. This repre- 
sents a forty per cent gain over the big 
issue of last year with 285 pages of ad- 
vertising. 

The issue was also interesting because 

f its unique make-up with a sectionalized 
arrangement, which is said to be a de- 
parture in the industrial publication field. 
These sections are devoted to: “Indus- 
trial Progress in the Metal Working In- 
dustry; “Charts and Statistics;” “Current 
News and Markets,” and “Technical 
Progress in the Metal Working Industry.” 
Advertising copy was placed in relation to 
the text, and the book throughout was 
profusely illustrated. 

Another annual issue always eagerly 
awaited is that of Steel, which appeared 
Jan. 6 with 372 pages, advertising ac- 
counting for slightly over 200 of them, 
the largest since 1931. LEditorially the 
“Yearbook of Industry” is a review of the 
important developments in the iron, steel 
and metal working industries, with spe- 
cially prepared articles showing the expec- 
tancy for 1936 in the consumption of ma- 
terials, equipment and use of methods in 
the eight principal markets. 

One new feature of Steel's big issue is 
a directory listing the names of alloys and 
special analysis irons and steels. Another 
lists names and manufacturers of new ma- 
chinery introduced during 1935. One of 
the new physical features of the issue is 
the method of binding which permits the 
book to lie flat when opened at any part. 


Railway Age for Jan. 4 carried 120 


pages of advertising out of a total 222. 
Boot & Shoe Recorder for Dec. 21, 1935, 
had 288 pages, 200 being advertising. 
American Miller for January was the best 
patronized issue in its sixty-three years’ 
history—total folio 164 pages. Forster 
Manufacturing Company, Wichita, ran a 
twelve page, three-color varnished insert. 

Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning’s 
January issue folioed 102 pages with 4214 
pages in advertising, a new high for this 
book. Heating, Piping ©& Air Condition- 
ing in its January pre-show issue had 234 
pages, including a directory section of 
forty-eight pages. 

Some other publications which carried 
special business in January and contained 
statistical market data are: Jan. 29 Ameri- 
can Machinist; Distribution and Ware- 
housing; Domestic Engineering; Electrical 
Merchandising; Electrical World; Jan. 16 
and 30 Engineering News-Record; Jan. 30 
The Oil and Gas Journal; Power Plant 
Engineering; Roads and Streets; The 
Welding Engineer, twentieth anniversary. 
Space does not permit a complete list. 





Penton Publishing 
Changes Officers 


Practically an entire new staff of officers 
was installed by the Penton Publishing 
Company at its annual meeting Jan. 25. 
New officers consist of John A. Penton, 
chairman of the board; J. R. Dawley, 
president and treasurer; Dan M. Avey, 
vice-president, and R. T. Mason, secretary. 
The board of directors consists of John A. 
Penton, J. R. Dawley, Dan M. Avey, 
E Dempsey, Samuel E. Bool, E. C. 
Barringer, A. L. Klingeman, E. L. Shaner, 
and R. T. Mason. All of the new officers 
and most of the directors have been con- 
nected with the organization for many 
years. 

The old management included C. J. 
Stark, president and treasurer; J. D. Pease, 
executive vice-president; George O. Hays, 
vice president; E. L. Shaner, vice presi- 
dent, and F. V. Cole, secretary and vice- 
president. Messrs. Stark, Pease and Hays 
are no longer connected with the man- 
agement of the company, though they re- 
tain their stock interests. 


Crane Co. Establishes 


Research Division 

Crane Co., Chicago, has established a 
new division of research and develop- 
ment under the direction of M. W. Link, 
formerly chairman of the committee on 
products. The department will study the 
characteristics and applications of various 
metals and materials to Crane products, 
improve existing lines where possible, 
originate new lines, develop basic designs, 
patents and inventions, investigate manu- 
facturing processes necessary for the pro- 
duction of new products, and operate re- 
search testing laboratories. 

A new product engineering department 
has also been established, which includes 
both industrial and plumbing product en- 
gineering departments. C. A. Dopp, 
product engineer, will be in charge. 


Metal Show in October 


The 1936 National Metal Congress and 
Exposition will be held in Cleveland Oct. 
19-23. W. H. Eisenman is managing 
director of the exposition and is national 
secretary of the American Society for 
Metals, sponsor of the event. 
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NEW 
GAS INDUSTRY 
MAILING LIST 


The BLUE BOOK is the gas industry's 
latest directory. Its mailing list in- 
cludes all gas utilities in the United 
States serving both natural and manu- 
factured gas. It gives the personnel 
of the district offices as well as the 
headquarters companies—arranged by 
States and includes distributing com- 
panies, pipe line companies, produc- 
ing companies and holding companies. 
Indicates the kind of gas served—pres- 
sure—B.t.u. content—number of meters, 
and whether each company sells appli- 
ances or not. Correct as of November 
Ist, 1935—the most up-to-date and cor- 
rect directory available. Pocket size, 
5x7 inches; 210 pages; $2.50 per copy. 


BLUE BOOK 


Personnel Directory 
of the Gas Industry 


82.50 
Send Cheek to 


WESTERN GAS 


810 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles 
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Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in the field. Maintains 
complete laboratory. 

Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 8S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, Mlinois 


SURVEYS MARKET FOR 


- WATERPROOF PAINTS 
2 CEMENT FOR PLANT FLOORS 
3. DRIVER & PLANT UNIFORMS 
4. ORANGE DRINK 


Write for Advertising 
Milk Pl lant |. Rates and A.B.C. 
a 
Salle St., 
, ee tll. 


























Let us tell you 
about 


NATIONAL 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 


“The National Newspaper Of, 
For and By the Contractor” 


407 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 











DON’T MISS 
the scores of practical and helpful ar- 
ticles that will appear in future issues 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Send $1.00 
today for a year’s subscription. 
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--- and 


then what? 


AFTER election—after Interna 
tional debt settlement—after the up- 
turn-—after whatever you're waiting 
When the 
turn of events commands “Forward, 


March!” lack of plans will be costly 


for-—what will you do? 





1932 when we first ran this 
Still true today. Al- 
s have felt 
ill wait be- 
ors and 


True in 
advertisement. 
ready some manufacturer 

+ 
the change—but many * 


cause of election, war rum 


other scares that seem to be 
Why wait? Let's go! 


always 


with us. 





There will be no time for stumblers 
when the inevitable gold rush to new 
The pnzes will 
That 
goes for readiness as to products, 
knowledge 


prosperity begins 
go to those who are ready 
sales methods, market 
and advertising plans. 


Perhaps an organization with wide 
industrial experience, like ours, could 
have you all prepared to go places 
and do things when your zero hour 
Isn't it at least worth dis- 
cussing now before you get too busy? 


strikes 


0. S&S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices : VON Branch Office: 

230 Park Ave. 3701 Broad St. 

New York, N.Y. Op Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Member A. A. A. A. 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





188. Market Report on the Plumbing 
and Heating Industry. 

One of a series of bulletins giving 
current trends and market informa- 
tion about the plumbing and heating 
industry including detailed figures on 
building permits and shipments of 
plumbing and heating items. Pub- 
lished by Domestic Engineering. 


189. We File a Brief. 

This booklet issued by Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry gives mar- 
ket information regarding the chemi- 
cal process industries. 


190. Sources of Buying Information. 
The question of where industrial 
buyers turn for preliminary buying in- 
formation is answered in this twenty- 
eight-page booklet which records the 
findings of an extensive survey con- 
ducted by the Recording and Statisti- 
cal Corporation. A _ distinguishing 
feature of the survey is that no 
sources were mentioned in the inquiry. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


191. The Market for Storage Batteries 
in the Commercial Fishing In- 
dustry. 

A survey analyzing in detail the 
market for storage batteries by over 
36,000 boats and vessels operated by 
the commercial fishing industry. Pre- 
pared by Fishing Gazette. 


192. Through the Bakery with the 
Candid Camera. 

For this unusual pictorial presenta- 
tion of an industry in action, the can- 
did camera caught realistic closeups 
of machines in motion, the flying 
hands of bakery workers, bread and 
cake in the actual every-day making, 
giving a convincing picture of the 
bakery industry, its size, its complex 
operating routine and its transition 
from a hand trade to a machine in- 


dustry. Issued by Bakers Weekly. 


154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 


are shown 
Power. 


graphically. Issued by 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


175. Editorial Enterprise. 


The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who specify 
purchases and initiate orders. 


151. Resale Market in 1935. 

This mimeographed document is 
Product Engineering’s annual report 
on the direct sale of parts, materials 
and finishes to manufacturers of all 
types of industrial machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, household appli- 
ances, radios, office machinery and 
other engineered metal products. It 
predicts that the resale market will be 
especially fertile this year and tells 
why. 


No. 182. Modernization Marches On. 
A booklet issued by Cotton detail- 


ing the size of the textile industry in 
respect to number of wage earners, 
horsepower used, amount of money 
spent for mew construction, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and maintenance 
supplies, and graphically showing the 
ranking superiority of the cotton in- 
dustry as to raw fibre consumption, 
total spindles and looms in textile 
mills. 
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20 years 


of Service 


With this issue INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING completes twenty years of continuous 
service to those concerned with the distri- 
bution, marketing and advertising of 


industrial goods, supplies and services. 


For two decades, as CLASS, later CLASS 
& INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and now 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, this publica- 
tion has provided the only forum for the 
discussion and dissemination of the best 


ideas in marketing and selling to industry. 


But with the dawn of its third decade of 
service to the field, INDUSTRIAL MAR. 
KETING looks forward, rather than back. 


The immediate future holds forth every 


promise of rapidly accelerated activity in 


the heavy industries, with the correspond- 
ing necessity for quick, authoritative in- 
formation on marketing and _ selling 


methods. 


With augmented staff and increased pub- 
lishing facilities to aid it, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING expects to increase con- 
stantly the efficiency with which it per- 


forms its specialized service. 


MDUOTRIAL MARKETING 
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BAN ENORMOUS MARKET 
PECREDIT RATING HIGH 
> READ HOW TO REACH IT 


W thee are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 /nde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 
circulation. 

@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY'S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
phone organizations in the U. S. 
This field is reached by RURAL 
COMMUNITY TELEPHON- 
ING. 

Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 


For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St CHICAGO, ILL. 
’ The most widely read and 
quoted publication in the 
furniture manufacturing and 
weed products field. Let us 
tell you why. 
end F mmple Copy 
Member c. C.A. 


OOD'PRODUCTS | 


sms ob ARBORN RY i CHICAGO | WW 





FOR COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Coal Trade’s Leading Journal 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bidg. 











(w) 
. Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).. 85 


* Marine 





KEEP A FILE 
INDUSTRIAI MARKETING for ready 

Be sure of aving every is 

r $1.00 now for a full 








20%— 


GAIN IN 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER for the year 
1935 showed a gain of 20% over 1934 in 
number of display advertising pages— 

—A larger gain than made by any other 
publication serving Bell System companies 
and the 46600 Independent’ telephone 
companies. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JANUARY ISSUES 
OF INDUSTRIAL TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 

1935 
American Architect ll 
American Builder... 31 
American Machinist (bi- 


Industrial Group 
193 


240 
Architectural Forum ... 51 
Architectural Record ... 32 31 


Automotive Indus tries 


68 


Brewers Journal 61 
Brick & Clay Record... 14 
Bus Transportation .... 36 
Ceramic Industry "3 20 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 111 
Coal Age 45 
Confectioners Journal .. 32 28 
Construction Methods... 43 
Cotton 74 
Electric Light & Power. 19 
Electrical South 2 18 
Electrical West 19 
Electrical World (bi-w). 103 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 
Engineering News - Rec- 

ord (w) 
Factory Management 

Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Heating, Piping & 

PN coy YW 

ating & Ventilating. . 

wren F Power 
Inland Printer 
The Iron Age 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 
Manufacturing Con fec 

tioner 
Engineering 

Shipping Age 
Mass Transportation 
Metals & 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop.. 
National Petroleum News 

(w) *+100 
National Provisioner (w) 90 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) .7**§199 
The Paper Industry.... 45 
Paper Trade Journal (w) F105 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering 
Printing 
Railway Age 
Railway Purchases @ 

Stores 
Roads & Streets 
Southern Power Journal. 
Steel (w) §275 


Telephone Engineer ... *44 


Business Papers Off to 
Good Start in 1936 


@ Following a very encouraging 
showing in 1935, business papers in 
general started out for new gains in 
1936 with significant January issues. 
Sixty-two papers in the industrial class- 
ification opened with a spurt and ran 
up a gain of 1,311 pages for the group, 
or 32.1 per cent over January, 1935. 


Telephony (w) 
Textile World 
Water Works & Sewer: 


age 
Water Works Engineer- 
ing (bi-w) 
Welding Engineer 
Western Gas 
The Wood-Worker 


Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w). 
Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal 
Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 
— & Shee Recorder 
w) 
Building Supply News.. 
Commercial Car Journal. 
Domestic Engineering 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 
Hardware Age 
Importers Guide 
Institutional Outfitter... 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
Keystone 
Mida’s Criterion 
Motor 
National Grocers Bulle 
tin 
Plumbing & 
Trade Journal 
Southern Auto motive 
Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Journal. 


Total 


Class Group 

Advertising Age (w)... 
American Funeral Direc 

tor ] 47 
American Restaurant .. 28 
Dental Survey 74 
Hospital Management 15 15 
Hotel Management .... 46 34 
National Under writer 

(w) *+104 **99 
Oral Hygiene 
Trafhe World (w) 


*Special issue. 

**Five issues. 

+Last issue estimated 

§Includes 1 special issue 
tIncludes New York Show issues 


The trade group, represented by 
fourteen papers, kept in the parade 
but finished weak with seven pages 
ahead of the previous January. This 
is principally accounted for by the ab- 
sence of the customary January auto- 
mobile show business. 

Encouraging was the __ increase 
shown by the class division, when 
seven papers jumped their business up 
ten per cent. 
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‘Among the companies advertising: / ys 
Aluminum Company of America y y Bie ( 


Aluminum Seal Company 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
Climax Molybdenum Company y > | 
Continental Can Company gi. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company 


~ 2 
4 









4 


. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 





Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation | 
A 


, 


Ferro Enamel Corporation 

o 

Guardian Safety Seal Company 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 


Inland Steel Company 





The International Nickel Co., Ine’ 
International Salt Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 





National Can Company, Inc. 










National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. 
National Steel Corporation 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 

The Pfaudier Company 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Reynolds Metals Connppulle 
H. H. Robertson Conktauy 


Bax. saith ts) 


135 East 42nd St., New York City F 





United States Rubber Company 


Wheeling Steel _ 





of 


